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Teachers as Individuals: The 
stories of real teachers and 
their very real problems, as 
seen by the teachers them- 
selves, the administrators, 
even by the students, make 
up the March issue. A look 
into the life of teachers re- 
minds us that professional 
achievement is only one part 
of the teacher’s living. 


There are discussions of 
teachers’ interests as normal, 
well-balanced human beings 
and of the adjustments they 
need to make in fitting into 
their jobs. How to work 
with individuals within a 
group is carefully analyzed. 


The importance of knowing 
teachers is discussed from 
the viewpoint of a superin- 
tendent. An unusual ap- 
proach to working with 
teachers is presented in an 
article on camping experi- 
ences as pre-service and in- 
service education. 


Contributors include: Wil- 
lard E. Goslin, Howard Y. 
McClusky, Edna Baxter, 
Wilbur D. West, Neva 
Caroline Hagaman, Ruth G. 
Strickland, Maurice E. 
Troyer, and P. B. Jacobson. 


The departments bring news 
on the education front and 
reviews. of current books. 
The Tools for Learning sec- 
tion deals with the need for 
better school equipment and 
supplies. 
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Planning Is Important 


Working for the things we want must include planning for those 
things. But planning is not the whole answer. In education, as in other 
endeavors, we need also to sight goals—to give attention to the di- 
rection in which we are moving; then we need to chart a course in 


that direction. Planning is the charting of that 
course. If our objectives are good, then surely the 
way to reach them is worth planning for. The first 
five articles of this issue point up some of the goals 
toward which modern education is moving and 
help us to see that through planning we can come 
closer to these goals. 
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@ The schools must share in the urgent job of uniting the world for peace 


If We Have Time 


IF ONE PERSON has a goal which is not 
understood or shared by another with whom 
he works, it is doubly difficult for either to 
reach his goal. If, on the other hand, both 
have worked out together a common goal, 
there is twice the likelihood that it may be 
attained. This is the simple arithmetic of 
group planning. 

Psychologically it is sound procedure to 
plan with instead of for another person. 
Democratically it is a necessity. 

We are in a race against time, in world 
affairs. Will it be possible to create world 
government before we destroy ourselves? 
The instruments for destruction can do the 
job in a few minutes. They are at hand— 
the hand of any ambitious national group. 
What of the instruments for human under- 
standing? These are questions which each of 
us has been given a terrible imperative to 
answer afresh,-no matter how earnestly we 
have wished for someone else to take the 
responsibility. The answer will not come 
primarily through trying harder but, rather, 
through seeing more clearly and working 
more unitedly. Something more than a desire 
to do well is needed. Even the raising of the 
most searching questions about ourselves and 
our institutions—the school especially—is not 
enough. 


Has the School Worked Full-Time 
at Practicing Democracy? 


It is not our fault, we may say, if the 
leaders of nations are unequal to the task. 
Yet what can we say of our own part in the 
processes by which leaders take power and 


The race between civilization and the atomic 
bomb is on. We are in it—our schools are in it. 
To win, we must bring about unity and under- 
standing among all people. The school, writes 
H. H. Giles, director of the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, is a “testing-ground” for 
democratic processes and as such has great 
responsibilities in setting the pattern for a 
world of peace and decency. 
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sustain it? What has each of us done, how- 
ever small, to build roads to the expression 
and achievement of the great yearning of 
human beings for peace and for a decent life 
of fair-dealing among all men? 

Have the schools done their part of the job, 
even in America which has the oldest system 
of universal, free education? Have we, the 
teachers, actually seen the hard fact that the 
national life can be made truly democratic 
only if each of us knows how to take part 
in the processes of group life? 

It is not enough to wish that good things 
may be planned and carried out in the in- 
terests of all. It is necessary to learn how 
this is done. Learning how can nowhere be 
better done than in the school. Here is a 
society of young people and elder statesmen. 
There is a space of time to be planned for. 
There is building and playground space to 
be used. What an opportunity the school 
society presents for learning to create a life 
together! 

An opportunity means nothing unless it is 
recognized. 


Who Cares? 


If the school is to be a testing-ground, a 
pilot plant of democratic processes, it is first 
of all requisite that its guardians—the board 
of education, the administrators, and the 
teachers—recognize and deeply care about 
human development. 

It may sound ridiculous to point out this 
need. Actually, the writer knows of both 
laymen and school persons: 

—who care more about problems of per- 
sonal prestige than about the growth of 
young Americans 

—who worry more about protecting wall 
paint than promoting creative experience in 
the arts 

—who are more concerned about subject 
matter than about learning 

—who care greatly about “minimum essen- 
tials” (especially as taught by the previous 
teacher) but who are entirely ignorant of 
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whether their students have the essentials of 
food, love, play, self-respect, hope, and free- 
dom that they need, at home, in school, in 
the community 

—who are much more interested in assert- 
ing authority than in winning the confidence 
and cooperation of their colleagues and their 
pupils 

—who regard critical-minded children and 
parents as enemies rather than assets 

—who look so hard at their courses of 
study that they become blind to the actual 
events of their students’ lives 

—who actually shy away from difficult 
personal and social problems instead of wel- 
coming them as central foci for educative 
experience and study. 

But why go on? Perhaps each of us is only 
too much aware of his own shortcomings in 
these respects. Yet my purpose is not to rub 
in the badness of any person but to cry out 
the news of our power as persons, our power 
to mould institutions like the school. Nor do 
I ignore the evils in other places. For ex- 
ample: 

Many parents have sinned against children 
by establishing homes in which the child is 
not treated as a partner, even a junior partner 
in home management. 

Many teachers colleges have sinned in treat- 
ing teachers-to-be as if they were unable to 
participate intelligently in directing their own 
learning experiences. 

Many taxpayers have sinned in seeking to 
pay less than a living wage to those to whom 
they entrust their children—they paid them 
less, on the average, last year than those to 
whom they entrusted their mechanical jobs. 

Many administrators, the employers of 
administrators, and the teachers of adminis- 
trators have sinned most grievously, for they 
have perpetuated the ideal of authoritarianism. 


What Can We Do? 


How can a new world be built? 

It will be built, if there is time, by each 
person who sees a way to begin. The time 
to begin is now. The place to begin is on 
the daily job. 

The school administrator can, at the least, 
announce the freedom of teachers to attempt 
democratic methods. At the best, he will be 
himself an exponent of the kind of leader- 
ship which seeks out and encourages the con- 
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tributions of all faculty members to the com- 
mon enterprise. He will constantly seek ways 
to develop faculty, student, and parent par- 
ticipation in administration. 

The teacher can, at the least, listen to 
pupils—not just the bright ones or the ac- 
quiescent ones—but all of them. From listen- 
ing he can learn about them as human beings. 
At the best, the teacher will be able to de- 
velop a group aim, group thinking about 
topics, materials and methods, group evalua- 
tion. The classroom will become a place of 
adventure. Decisions will not be made by a 
thoughtful teacher but by a thoughtful class 
with the teacher. Perfection or even surface 
polish may not be obtained. Mistakes will 
be made. Difficulties will be encountered. 
But learning will take place and it will be 
real learning, not a temporary performance 
of a set task, but steps toward a lifelong self- 
education and cooperative solutions of com- 
mon problems. 


Dare We Change? 


Make no mistake. The schoolroom, the 
school, the school system which attempts true 
group planning will change. It will not be 
the same old, comfortable, conforming place 
with a new frill or two by the name of 
Group Planning. It will become a center of 
dynamics. The energy and ideas of many 
young people if released can move moun- 
tains. Their energy will need discipline, to 
be sure. But the better disciplined they be- 
come, the more effective they will be in creat- 
ing an ever-renewed curriculum, new forms 
of organization, new contacts with the daily 
life of the community, all in all; new visions 
of what can be done and the ways to do it. 

Such an adventure in using all the human 
and material resources of the school is fright- 
ening to many a parent and pedagogue. The 
writer knows parents who say, “By all means 
let us have new and improved education—so 
long as nothing changes.” That is, so long as 
you do better what has always been done. 

Then there are those in the profession who 
say, “That’s old stuff. We tried it twenty 
years ago and it won’t work.” They mean 
that they are quite comfortable as they are, 
thank you. Tired teachers. 

Worst of all, are those who say, “I don’t 
see any need for a change.” These are the 
fabulous mental ostriches who will bury their 
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heads in the shifting sands; they do not close 
their eyes in order to see new visions of new 
developments to meet new circumstances: 
they only present their immovable behinds 
to the rising winds of eternal flux. 


Can We Afford to Wait? 


If we have time, we may be able to afford 
to ignore the opportunity of making the 


school a proving-ground of democratic prac- 
tice. We may be able, if we are personally 
smug enough, to be repetitive rather than 
creative. We may be able to ignore the world- 
shaking revolution of which war is only the 
most dramatic episode. We may be able to. 
continue saying, “Children, your lesson for 
today ... .” instead of “Let’s think about 
this together.” 


96 9 Wanted Fascism 


IF I WANTED the American people to discard their ideals of democracy and “go 
Fascist,” I would not try to achieve this by putting on a colored shirt and joining 
a drill squad of some Fascist organization. Instead, | would try to weaken the work 
of our public schools by means of the following program: 

1. By whittling down the work of the schools to the three R’s plus some “voca- 
tional” training. 1 would deride the “fads and frills” in education and strive to 
eliminate music, art, and the like from the curriculum. But, especially, would I 
laugh off any attempt to introduce young people to social problems. . . . 

2. By swamping the teachers with overwork so they could do nothing but a 
routine job.... 

3. By intimidating teachers through inadequate tenure provisions and job in- 
security. . . . By this means, | would guarantee such timidity on the part of 
teachers that they would lose their disposition to work toward democratic ob- 
jectives in education. 

4. By insisting that schools adopt and maintain “hard-boiled discipline” and 
other undemocratic forms of human relationships. . . . In this way, I would destroy 
any possible influence teachers might have as leaders of youth in our society. 

5. By throttling the teachers into a “fine impartiality” on social problems and 
controversial issues. .. . Then, no matter what I might stir up in the way of race 
antagonisms or suppression of civil liberties, 1 could count on the teachers not tak- 
ing any sides, 

6. By getting teachers to quarrel vigorously among themselves. | would en- 
courage dissension . . . by stirring up a fuss over the “progressives” and the 
“traditionalists.” . . . I would encourage the teachers of “academic” subjects to 
quarrel with the teachers of the “practical” subjects, and the other way around. ... 

Now, if this platform were original with me, I would be tempted to try to sell 
it to organizations opposed to democracy. But it looks very much as though such 
organizations were already alive to these possibilities. It is likely that attacks on 
education along these lines will be made increasingly as we go through the tensions 
and difficulties of the postwar world. ... 

This program does not mean the setting of teachers above society. It means 
rather freeing teachers to do the job society says it wants done. We have a clear 
mandate from the American people so far as democratic objectives are concerned. 
Educational activity can either degenerate into insignificant routine carried on by 
timid people, overloaded with routine work, or it can become the very most 
significant of any enterprise in American life, carried on by courageous people 
who have the chance to do the job they are getting paid for... —E. A. Kruse, 
Assistant Professor of Education, Montana State University, in Montana Education. 
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Education Becomes World-Minded 


DURING WORLD WAR II the importance 
of education was demonstrated more strik- 
ingly than ever. One could justly say that 
this was a world war between two systems 
of education, and still more a war for the 
right to a certain kind of education. 

On the one hand the Nazis in Germany 
as well as the Fascist leaders in Italy used 
education in very conscious ways in order 
to mould the next generation in the picture 
of Nazism and create a certain attitude to- 
ward life. The results of this “Education for 
Death” will outlast the Nazi party and will 
be one of the most difficult problems we 
shall have to face for years to come. 

On the other hand the strong resistance 
movement in the Nazi-dominated countries 
during the occupation demonstrated with 
equal clarity the results of democratic educa- 
tion in these nations before the war. The 
strong and spontaneous action of the under- 
ground would hardly have been possible if 
the broad masses in each country had not 
themselves been able to carry on the demo- 
cratic ideals and fight their own fight. 

The Nazis well knew the value of this 
education, and it was only natural from their 
viewpoint that they should try to destroy it. 
Schoo] buildings in the occupied countries 
were frequently confiscated by the German 
soldiers and used as barracks. Universities and 
teachers colleges were closed so that no new 


Education’s international job is tremendous. 
It is,’ first, a job of ridding human minds of 
Nazi teachings and, second, a job of spreading 
understanding around the world. Aase Gruda 
Skard, formerly a specialist in child psychol- 
ogy in Norway and Sweden, has only to recall 
her own bitter experiences in fleeing before 
Hitler to comprehend the full extent of the 
task that lies ahead. Since late 1940, Mrs. 
Skard and her family have lived in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Working tirelessly to promote inter- 
national goodwill through education, she has 
lectured widely in this country and is now 
representing Norway in the International Edu- 
cational Assembly. 
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@ A powerful force for international understanding 


AASE GRUDA SKARD 


teachers could be educated. Teachers were 
sent to concentration camps in great numbers, 
and many were executed. Nazi textbooks 
were introduced and the study of Nazism 
was forced into the schools as far as the 
Germans could manage it. Education became 
irregular and difficult. 

But in spite of all the Nazi efforts educa- 
tion went on according to the same principles 
as before, carried on by the energy and en- 
thusiasm of the children and young people 
themselves. From Norway, for instance, 
there are reports of how children spon- 
taneously got together in groups to help each 
other with their school work after the schools 
had been closed and how education continued 
all the time even under the most adverse con- 
ditions. The will to democratic education 
was strong enough to conquer all difficulties. 


With Clarity of Purpose 


Whereas the young people of these coun- 
tries have suffered under the Nazi occupa- 
tion, they have also learned something that 
is worth learning and that they can now 
contribute to the world if opportunity is 
given. It is quite obvious that the youth in 
the once Nazi-occupied countries are behind 
in their academic studies and that these coun- 
tries will need some help during the next 
few years to get their education in order 
again. It is difficult for them to get started 
properly. School buildings are bombed out or 
are at least totally out of repair. Books and 
teaching material are lacking. Teachers are 
not numerous enough. Three or four classes 
of new students want to enter the universities 
simultaneously. They need help. But they also 
have a message to convey to the world. 

These young people have taken part in the 
resistance movements of a suppressed democ- 
racy; they clearly know what ideals the 
democratic world has fought for. They have 
faced the Nazis in concentration camps and 
prisons; they know what Nazism is in real 
life. They have carried on their young 
shoulders the responsibility of life and death 
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for themselves and their friends. They have 
lived in scarcity and shortages of all kinds; 
they know how to appreciate the real values 
of life; they know what is worth living for— 
and dying for. They have seen men and 
women in danger and under terrible psy- 
chological pressure, have seen them master 
situations of the greatest suffering and 
sacrifice, or have seen them fail. They have 
seen human psychology when the soul is 
stripped naked of all the conventions of dail 
life. They have seen the strength of faith and 
conviction. They have an education that is 
different from what the schools can give in 
ordinary life; if they have missed much, they 
also gained something in return. 

The overwhelming importance of educa- 
tion in the life of the world has been dem- 
onstrated in this underground fight with a 
clarity which we would hardly have believed 
possible a few years ago; and through this 
demonstration the idea of international under- 
standing and its promotion through education 
has taken on a deeper meaning. It cannot be 
denied that in peacetime a program of mutual 
understanding might have a certain vague- 
ness. We offered the new generation a kind 
of tourists’ guide to foreign countries and 
their folkways which was interesting and 
colorful and definitely useful but often had 
little connection with the essentials of life. 
Now these connections are obvious, and the 
lines of demarcation clear. In the mutual 
give and take between the democratic nations 
which we now look forward to, the occupied 
countries of course do not monopolize the 
democratic idea; we all realize more deeply 
now what we have been fighting for. But 
our common struggle has put the work for 
international understanding on a sounder 


basis and given emphasis to the things that’ 


really count: not the size and wealth of 
nations, but the clarity with which they have 
grasped the democratic idea and the courage 
and self-sacrifice with which they have fought 
for it. 


How Far Have We Come? 


Already during the war a program for 
international understanding through educa- 
tion was discussed in this country. Partic- 
ularly the series of pamphlets published by 
the International Education Assembly has 
been important in their contribution to the 
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thinking in this field, both here and in other 
countries, and has helped in the establishment 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. 

What we can do in education to promote 
international understanding and democracy 
will roughy fall into two parts, viz., what 
we have to do within our own nations, and 
what we can do for other countries. 

In this field, as so often, we have to start 
at home and look into the fundamentals of 
our own education first of all. Our educa- 
tion, even in the countries that have advanced 
farthest towards true democracy and inter- 
national strivings, is still far from perfect. If 
one compares the general demands to such 
education as formulated in Education for a 
Free Society with the state of actuai educa- 
tion as presented in the survey Education in 
the United Nations,’ one feels that in all 
nations we still have a long way to go. How 
near we have come to the goals and how 
much is still left to be done cannot always 
be determined by such general comparison, 
but some examples may be quite revealing. 

As a general principle it is stated that 
“every one should be educated.” This does 
not mean for example, that the ability to read 
is the absolute demand for all education, or 
that a high degree of literacy necessarily 
means good education. But we can still use 
the demand for literacy as a kind of basic 
indication of the general state of education, 
since the ability to read is perhaps the most 
important tool in acquiring knowledge. 
Twenty-five countries are listed in the in- 
quiry of illiteracy among the United Nations; 
of these, 20 report illiteracy to some degree, 
even as high as 88 per cent of the population, 
and only 5 countries report no illiteracy. 
Among the countries reporting some illiteracy 
are leading cultural nations such as Belgium 
with 8 per cent of the population illiterate 
(in 1930), Czechoslovakia with 3 per cent 
(1930), France with 3 per cent (1934), and 
U. S. A. with 4 per cent (1940). Compulsory 
education exists in most countries now, but 
many countries report that it is not enforced, 
“owing largely to economic conditions of 
the country” as it is explained from Greece. 

Among the goals for a democratic: society 
is one stating that “opportunities for advanced 
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adult education should be ample and justly 
distributed.” But the survey of the situation 
in different countries shows that a very low 
percentage of the population is likely to have 
advanced education. The figure 10 per cent 
seems to be most frequently mentioned—and 
in most countries this number is considerably 
lower for girls than for boys. Whereas free 
tuition is often provided and scholarships or 
other means of support may be found, we are 
still far from a situation in which advanced 
education is considered equal to other work 
done for the benefit to the nation and the 
individual and remunerated as such by the 
society. Iceland seems to come nearest to the 
ideal where “in the rural boarding high 
schools . . . the pupils pay nothing except 
for their food at very low price.” But even 
there, it is still an economic problem to give 
up a paying job in order to get advanced 
education. If information were available in- 
dicating which groups of the population now 
get advanced education, one would certainly 
still find that in all nations financial back- 
ground plays a great role, as well as the 
ability and willingness to profit from higher 
schooling. Little will be gained by preaching 


democracy internationally if our own educa- - 


tion does not live up to our own principles. 


How Far Can We Go? 


One could go on comparing the ideals and 
the actual state in this way. Each nation is 
faced with the inescapable fact that much re- 
mains to be done and that we must all put 
in a great amount of work to ameliorate our 
own conditions. But we cannot limit our- 
selves to this task. We must also help each 
other along towards richer education and 
greater international goodwill. When we real- 
ize how much we have to give to each other 
we will also try to find practical ways to 
exchange our knowledge and experiences. 
This will be one of the purposes of the 
UNESCO. But even before this organization 
is fully working we can start the work, and 
as a matter of fact much is already being 
done. 

The goal of providing advanced education 
for a higher number of young people can be 
greatly helped by international cooperation, 
e.g., through a program of grants from the 
nations who have financial resources that can 
be used for this purpose. Bringing students 
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and other young people in need of more edu- 
cation to this country, for instance, is and 
will be, an enormous help to the nations who 
have suffered under Nazi occupation and de- 
structive warfare and who are short of both 
school buildings, teaching material, and 
teachers. It will give to this youth the change 
of surroundings, the mental relaxation, the 
varied nourishment, and the opportunity for 
concentration on studies that they so badly 
need. And at that time these students will 
bring their own capital of knowledge and 
experiences to this country to be shared by 
their fellow students here. 

We will hope that in the near future the 
program of grants can be changed into a 
program of real exchange of students, work- 
ers, and teachers so that we can learn to 
know even more about each other’s countries. 

Cooperation should also be promoted 
through the media of radio, films, news- 
papers, periodicals, books, and all other in- 
struments of knowledge. Such activities have 
been started, but so far are only carried out 
on a very limited scale. A special program 
should be worked out for the cooperation 
and exchange of children’s books in order to 
have more and better books translated. Dur- 
ing childhood our main attitudes towards the 
world are formed, and books have an im- 
portant part to play. But again one must keep 
in mind that good translations of good books 
are of use only if the general state of mind is 
sound. The seeds we can sow through good 
books will grow only if the soil is arable 
and ready for them. Children who are 
brought up under the pressure of dictatorial 
authority, who are frustrated and subdued, 
will very seldom profit to any measurable 
degree by a good book from any other coun- 
try, even if they are allowed to read it. 


The Nazi Must Go 


This brings us to the problem of our 
responsibility towards the Nazi countries and 
the Nazi youth. It is appropriate to mention 
this problem after the problems of the youth 
from other countries. It is a much harder 
problem, and for the future of the world it is 
all-important that we find some kind of solu- 
tion to it. But still, our thoughts must go first 
to the youth and the children who have 
already taken their share in building up and 
fighting for a democratic world. 
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Whatever we do, or whatever we leave 
to the Axis countries to do for themselves, it 
seems absolutely necessary that we keep some 
kind of control in order to check the Nazi 
tendencies in education. Before this war we 
all knew what was going on in the Nazi 
schools and youth organizations, but nobody 
could find anything to do about it. Perhaps 
we also underrated the importance of educa- 
tion and left it to our enemies to realize its 
full impact. We must not let anything 
like that happen again. All of us who have 
a democratic tradition in our educational 
systems are quite naturally scared by the idea 
of establishing an international supervision of 
what we are doing. But it is a question 
whether we should not rather sacrifice some 
of our national pride and submit ourselves to 
closer control, if by that means we could 
gain the moral right to supervise and in- 
fluence what is going on in nations that have 
mot the same democratic traditions. Such 
mutual inspection may even help to check 
budding Nazism within the education in 
countries that have so far been happily free 
of ostentatious manifestation of that kind. 

Increased international cooperation will 
imply increased knowledge of what each one 
of the other nations is doing. In fact, inter- 


national understanding is not possible without 
the open door. But this again will imply an 
intensified international discussion also of the 
problems of education within the different 
nations. We should hail such discussion with 
joy and show confidence enough to invite 
criticism of our national systems. As long as 
Nazi tendencies are non-existent in our edu- 
cation, discussion and criticism may be 
enough. But as soon as the arch-enemy of 
mankind appears in the education of any 
nation it should be our common responsi- 
bility to squelch it through our international 
organizations. 

Our work for democracy and international 
understanding starts in our own homes and 
our own school systems, which must be de- 
veloped according to the principles of 
human rights, individual opportunities, and 
social responsibility: It continues in our co- 
operation with and help to children and 
youth in other countries who are striving for 
the same ideals as ours. It must be followed 
up by international interference with Nazi 
currents in education through the strengthen- 
ing of all our democratic international or- 
ganizations. We cannot afford to display 
tolerance and liberty toward forces that are 
themselves fostering intolerance and slavery. 


AT LONG LAST 


Things are really popping in ASCD! First we plan a convention and 
then we change our name—as you will note elsewhere in this issue. Now to 
make our cup brim over, your national office has been moved to new quar- 
ters (no new street address, just a new room!). For the past few years we 
have had to work in very cramped space and we are quite proud of the fact 
that we have been able to achieve so much in so small an area. So pardon 
us if we throw out our chests a little, but we thought you would like to 
know that more elbow room will certainly mean increased production. 
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@ Wartime extended school services need to be continued 


Open the Doors to the Children 


OPEN THE DOORS to the children! The 
adage is old, so old that we take it for 
granted. Of course in enlightened America 
who would presume to think otherwise. We 
believe in public education! Then look to 
the doors of the school buildings. Do they 
remain closed until shortly before opening 
time? Are long queues of children waiting 
impatiently to enter? Are the rooms locked 
at noon? Where do the children go at the 
close of school? Have you never heard the 
admonition as active boys and girls are taken 
to the edge of the schoolground, “Go 
straight home now and don’t return to the 
school yard”? 

For many of the children there literally 
is no place to go except to the street, the 
store, the pool hall or back sandlot. The 
doors of America’s schools have only been 
partially open, but the experiences of the war 
years have pushed them farther ajar and 
communities and educators must not allow 
the winds of postwar retrenchment to swing 
them to, again. Those doors must be pegged 
wide open to serve the needs of boys and 
girls of the nation. 

The coming of war, disruption of family 
life, employment of mothers, and strains and 
stresses arising from congested living quar- 
ters have forced added numbers of children 
into the street without adequate supervision 
or care. America has always had children in 


Some of the expediencies of wartime education 
may be chalked up as permanent gains. We be- 
lieve extended school services is one of them. 
In planning the postwar curriculum for your 
school, you may be facing the problem of how 
to continue a wide variety of services now 
that the emotional and financial impetus of a 
national emergency is past. Florence E. Beards- 
ley, supervisor of elementary education in the 
Oregon Department of Education and chair- 
man of an ASCD project committee dealing 
with extended school services, answers four 
questions which may be troubling you in this 
discussion of a broad program of school ac- 
tivities. 
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such circumstances, and foresighted com- 
munities, teachers, and administrators had 
made some progress in solving the problem 
even before the emergency period. Recrea- 
tional and play programs had been organ- 
ized. The story hour at the library, boy 
scouts and -girl scouts, campfire girls, 4-H 
clubs, and nature clubs were all part of the 
effort to serve the needs of children. 

The unprecedented numbers of children 
catapulted onto the community with the 
opening of the emergency called for a full- 
scale attack upon the problem. This problem 
had always existed but with the war became 
more acute. It was thus that systematic 
extended school service was begun. 

Extended school service is an extension of 
the service of the school to the hours before 
and after the regular school schedule. It was 
conceived to supplement the home and pro- 
vide in a measure the physical care, security, 
interested concern, and affection of the home. 
It also provided for mental growth and 
guided experiences in the social, creative, and 
service fields which had always been listed 
among the objectives of the school. In many 
places it was the result of the valiant efforts 
of several agencies in the community to meet 
the problem. The schools were the com- 
munity agency best equipped for the service. 
True, in many cases they were already burst- 
ing at the casements because of overcrowded 
conditions, but nevertheless the schools had 
trained personnel, buildings, playgrounds, and 
equipment. So the schools were asked and 
cheerfully accepted the commission to use 
what facilities they had to protect and serve 
the children. 

Schools which participated during the last 
several years in the development of programs 
have reached certain conclusions from their 
experiences. A few of the more general ones 
are enumerated here: Teachers employed for 
this service must not be heavily loaded. The 
teacher must have time to devote to individ- 
ual children. There must be great freedom 
and flexibility in the program. Best results 
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are obtained when children and teacher plan 
together. The atmosphere in which the pro- 
gram is carried on should be homelike, and 
there must be interesting things to do both 
for the group and the individual. A resting 
place for individuals is essential. Adequate 
space and storage facilities are paramount to 
the maintenance of a smoothly functioning 
program. Lack of these last two essentials 
was a great deterrent to development of 
successful programs in many places during 
the war years. 

Because of pressure of new demands and 
the inadequacy of traditional procedures, the 
community and school have discovered new 
ways of cooperative effort in solving youth 
problems. Through these services the schools 
have developed an enlarged concept of re- 
sponsibility for the child’s continuous de- 
velopment. No more can we think of the 
child’s life as separate compartments, one of 
which is an isolated school program. Rather 
it is one continuous experience in which the 
school has the opportunity to enrich the 
child’s life. This can only be accomplished 
by establishing constant guidance involving 
cooperative school-home-community relation- 
ships. 

Schools have also found it necessary to 
recognize definitely the responsibility of 
providing a continuous program in this serv- 
ice which is integrated with the rest of the 
school system. The extension of service is 
both upward and downward in age range. 
Thus the school which adequately serves the 
community will provide services for all the 
population from the nursery age through 
adult education. 

During the emergency period the financial 
support of these school activities was largely 
through federal grants and private fees. The 
service has been limited to a particular class 
of children—those whose mothers worked— 
the objective being to release woman power 
for the war effort. Thus many communities 
have had a first class demonstration of super- 
vised care for children. They are now aware 
that such care is of value to the community. 
The cost of such service, though relatively 
high, is of minor importance compared to 
the benefit to be derived by the children and 
the values to be gained by the community. 
Now, however, federal subsidies are being 
withdrawn and communities and adminis- 
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trators wishing to provide extended school 
service are faced with several fundamental 
problems: (1) What type of program shall 
be offered? (2) How can the program be 
financed? (3) What type of personnel is 
desirable in this program? (4) What space 
and equipment are needed? 


What Type of Program Shall Be Offered? 


The following concise statement is a valu- 
able guide. It was prepared by a group of 
leaders at the U. S. Office of Education in 


1944. 


Educational programs should include a 
wide variety of services. For young children, 
these services should provide educational op- 
portunities beyond those which are possible in 
the home to enrich their experience and en- 
courage growth and development to the great- 
est possible degree. For the school-age group, 
these services should provide opportunities to 
engage in free and directed play, the arts and 
crafts, music, library, shop, summer camp, 
and any other type of recreational activities. 
For youth groups, these services should pro- 
vide opportunities to improve health status 
and practices, to develop skills and abilities 
needed for chosen professions, to engage in 
the responsibilities of citizenship and public 
services, to pursue a hobby, and to engage in 
favorite forms of recreation. For adult groups, 
these services should provide opportunities to 
participate in civic discussions, to improve their 
abilities in relation to their trade or professions, 
to improve home conditions, to improve them- 
selves as parents, and to discuss community 
affairs with their neighbors. These services 
should be State-wide and be offered to all 
groups whether in the cities or the rural areas. 


How Can the Program Be Financed? 


In many communities and states it will be 
necessary to formulate legislation to authorize 
the schools to offer a wider scope of educa- 
tional activities. When considering the way 
in which financial support for the services 
is to be obtained the administrator and com- 
munity are faced with several basic problems 
which may affect our whole school philos- 
ophy. Shall the services of the public schools 
continue to be free to all the children or 
shall fees be charged? Shall the services be 
available to all the children of all the people 
or be limited to those in certain economic 
situations? 

Several states have recognized that there is 
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a state responsibility involved and have made 
funds and supervising service available for 
extended school service programs. In this 
way a combination of local and state support 
is achieved. 


What Type of Personnel Is Desirable 
in This Program? 


The teachers colleges and universities have 
recognized the need for a specialized kind 
of preparation for this work. They are offer- 
ing work in child development and parental 
education and in craft work, rhythmic ac- 
tivities, club and hobby pursuits, visual aids, 
and other projects which form the basis for 
quiet and lively play activities. The people 
so trained are equipped to guide children 
through experiences and experiments which 
will aid them to achieve satisfactory social 
and civic purposes, develop competency in 
making choices, increase the ability to dis- 
cover the satisfaction of self-direction, and 
accept and recognize their own individual 
limitations. 


What Space and Equipment Are Needed? 


Programs that have obtained desirable ob- 
jectives have been able to provide a large 
outdoor space for play, having both sunshine 
and shade, as well as large muscle-building 
play equipment, an indoor space for play, a 
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work area for construction purposes and 
homemaking tasks, a rest area, storage space 
for tools and equipment, and use of the 
lunchroom, library, dramatic, and musical 
facilities of the school. 

In this postwar era a new realization of 
the value of public education is spreading 


throughout America. Large amounts of 
money for the construction of postwar 
school buildings have been put aside and 
will soon be used to provide quarters for the 
educational program of the future. As those 
programs are planned it is evident that 
America’s educators are enlarging their 
perspective of educational service. Forward- 
looking administrators see a responsibility 
and opportunity to work with community 
agencies to serve the youth of our land and 
are providing adequate quarters for this 
service. 

In this era the school is a community in- 
stitution serving a wide variety of com- 
munity needs and programs. Civic groups 
and thoughtful citizens are beginning to see 
that it is neither efficient, economical ad- 
ministration nor sound community planning 
to provide expensive school facilities and keep 
them closed for a large portion of the day. 

Let’s open the doors of the schools that 
citizens, parents, teachers, and children may 
work together to make democratic action a 
living force in the community. 


+ 


ASCD Committee to Review Research Articles 


B. Othanel Smith, professor of education at the University of Illinois in Ur- 
bana, has accepted the chairmanship of a new ASCD committee which will col- 
lect and evaluate research articles dealing with supervision and curriculum develop- 


ment. 


Members to serve on the committee are being selected to give representation to 
all parts of the country. Articles of a research nature will be gathered by the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum Development and turned over to the 
committee for review. The committee will evaluate and make final selection of 
articles for eventual publication. Individuals are invited to submit manuscripts for 
consideration. They should be sent directly to Mr. Smith. 
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Are We Planning for Rural Teachers? 


@ An open letter to teachers colleges 


IVAH GREEN 


MANY YOUNG PEOPLE whom we help prepare for teaching go out to one- 
room schools. Some of these are good rural schools, many of them equal, if not 
superior, to some city schools. They have fine movable furniture, electric lights, 
piano, radio, running water, libraries, furnaces, and kitchens. But a far larger 
number are poor one-room schools or graded schools in small villages, with barren, 
dirty, unattractive classrooms. Today many of these poor schools stand empty, 
and the teachers who once taught them are gone. 
If we ask them why they leave their jobs they say: 


WE GOT TIRED of teaching under the 
conditions we have had to face in one-room 
schools. Would you like to walk a mile or 
two to school in sub-zero weather and find 
it twelve degrees below zero inside the 
schoolhouse? We have done that. 

Would you be able to build a fire and get 
the rooms warm before 9 o’clock? Would 
you know how to deal with frozen cheeks 
and ears? Would you remember to have 
lunch pails brought inside so that the lunches 
wouldn’t freeze solid? Could you take morn- 
ing inspection and determine signs of con- 
tagious disease or illness? 

How would you divide your day into 
classes? Here is an arithmetic problem for 
you: 

333 minutes 


8 grades x 25 children x 12 subjects 


Work it out. Don’t forget, either, that this 
time does not include time out for singing, 
for washing hands, for flag salute, for putting 
in coal and carrying out ashes, for dusting, 
sweeping, and carrying in water. 

We must teach everything in grade arith- 
metic from beginning counting to using the 
theorem of Pythagoras; explain movements of 
the earth, tides, winds, and planets; interpret 
tariffs and constitutional procedures; teach 


Ivah Green, who writes for us here about the 
problems of rural teachers, has recently joined 
the Iowa State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion as rural supervisor. She was formerly at 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 
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children how to draw, paint, model; we must 
thaw out frozen pipes, shovel snow, keep 
innumerable records, direct plays, and par- 
ticipate in all community affairs. 

We did all these things and hundreds more 
for many years. We waded through snow 
drifts in getting to and from school. We 
lived on farms with no modern conveniences 
and saw no one but our pupils and our house- 
holders for weeks at a time. Our average 
monthly salary was $85. 

This summer, when school boards and 
county superintendents urged us to return to 
country school teaching, we saw advertise- 
ments in the papers stating: Work in an 
essential industry; grade-school education all 
that is necessary. Earn $150 to $175 a month 
at the start. 

Don’t think that we didn’t like our pupils. 
We did. We liked the parents in our com- 
munities. And we had not expected teaching 
to be a soft snap. But—there were too many 
things to do, and most of them we were doing 
the hard way. Many of the things we must 
teach were never mentioned in our college 
classes; all we can do then is to try to re- 
member how we ourselves were taught in 
rural schools (if we were!) and do it as 
much as possible like that. 

You may wonder what all this has to do 
with you, an instructor, in some content 
subject. Aren’t you answerable to us for 
something more than you gave us? True, 
you did give us some valuable things. And 
we received passing grades in numerous 
“Education” courses. 

But you could have done more. You could 
have thought about our needs and our final 
destination in a small school, teaching chil- 
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dren, and have helped us a little more. You 
made us take a course in world literature 
when you knew we'd be teaching in one- 
room schools and doing the things we have 
enumerated above. If we had had four years 
to get ready for teaching, world literature 
undoubtedly would have added to our cul- 
ture and esthetic appreciation. But two years 
is too little time for all we need, and what 
we must have are the things we in turn must 
teach our pupils. 

You kept us three months in an English 
course reading Greek plays and in composin 
2000-word essays on such IMPORTANT 
topics as: “The History of Greek Drama” 
and “A Contrast between Oedipus and Dr. 
Faustus.” We were to find later in our 
schools 15-year-old children unable to read 
anything above third-grade level and unable 
to write a coherent paragraph with proper 
punctuation. What should we do about that? 
If some of us had raised the question, “How 
is the writing of these essays to help me 
teach children?” 1 wonder what answer we 
would have received? 

At the end of two short years some of us 
go to poorly equipped schools and do a 
mediocre job of teaching. In four, or five, or 
six years, our pupils come to teachers col- 
leges, to your classes, having been taught 


grammar and composition by those whom 
you had coached for three months in the rise 
of Greek drama—and you deplore their 
ignorance! 

You despair of ever teaching them any- 
thing. You say, “These youngsters just out 
of high school! Especially the ones from rural 
high schools. They are so inadequately 
prepared for my course! They have no back- 
ground! They can’t spell—they have no con- 
ception of grammar—they don’t know how 
to read—their English is full of horrible 


errors!” 


Most of us would not be willing to take 
jobs in one-room schools under such con- 
ditions as have been related. But if we will 
see the gargantuan problems facing rural 
teachers—most of the problems involving 
how to teach, not what to teach—perhaps 
we will turn the searchlight a little more 
forcefully on the procedure in our college 
classes. Young people about to teach look 
forward, as they say, “to the privilege” of 
living with children and to having a share 
in moulding their lives. We who are able to 
do so, must open doors to this privilege for 
these future teachers—for their own sakes 
and for the sake of the future citizens they 
will build. 


DSCD Becomes an Association 


The Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development of the National 
Education Association is now the Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, a department of the NEA. The change in status became effective Feb- 
ruary 1 as the result of a vote by the membership approving a constitutional amend- 


ment providing for the new name. 
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How We Plan 


If we are agreed that planning is important, the next thing we need to know 
is how to plan. The first of the following articles analyzes techniques for 
getting group work started. Succeeding discussions describe planning pro- 
grams in a region, a city, and a county, showing how action was taken to 


meet particular needs and situations. 


@ Techniques of working in groups 


Getting Started 


“AND SO THE TEACHERS had a meet- 
ing and decided . . .” “The change in our 
science program is the result of cooperative 
work by .. .” “Our new salary schedule was 
arrived at by democratic practices .. .” “A 
group of parents became interested and so 
they worked out .. .” 

The frequency with which phrases like 
those are recurring in educational literature, 
in addresses at educational meetings, and even 
in casual professional conversations is both 
heartening and baffling. Heartening because 
they constitute evidence of the rapid working 
of a new leaven in the educational enterprise, 
the leaven of group endeavor toward the 
solution of problems. Baffling because they 
tell us so little about the actual processes 
employed. 

Excellent statements of principles of action 
for groups engaging in planning and accom- 
plishment activities have been made avail- 
able.t Reports of practices which exemplify 


1See especially Charles E. Prall and C. Leslie Cush- 
man, Teacher Education in Service, pp. 442-45; Stephen 
M. Corey, “‘Principles of Cooperative Group Work,” Group 
Planning in Education, pp. 131-37. 


The WHY of educational planning is more 
commonly understood than the HOW. But 
certainly no program of group activity can get 
very far until ways of proceeding are as widely 
known as theories of principle. Sensing this 
gap in much that has been written on group 
planning, L. D. Haskew, executive secretary, 
Committee on Teacher Education, gives all his 
attention in this article to the concrete steps 
involved in organizing a group for effective and 
satisfying work together. 
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these principles have been relatively numer- 
ous, but oftentimes the reports fail to make 
clear the nature of the actual techniques 
employed. It is the purpose of this article to 
attempt to go behind the scenes of group 
endeavor and to identify some of the methods 
used in successful attempts to work in groups. 
Particularly drawn upon are the experiences 
of school systems and colleges which co- 
operated in the studies assisted by the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education.? 

Five questions represent the majority of 
requests for aid coming to the writer during 
the past five years from workers with 
teachers: 


How do we go about getting group enter- 
prises off to a good start? 

How can we make group meetings really 
effective? 

How do we go about getting projects 
shaped up in definite form and then carried 
through? 

In what ways can we evaluate our work? 

What can be done to improve our ability 
to work in groups? 


These questions constitute a strong tempta- 
tion to do a masterful job of hedging, to 
retreat into glittering generalities. Instead, we 
are going to attempt to propose some con- 
crete answers to just one of them, the first. 
In doing so, we hope to open up the field 
of techniques for group work and to chal- 
lenge others to explore it assiduously. We 
want to emphasize the fact that no technique 

2The College and Teacher Education and Teacher 


Education in Service are two reports of the Commission 
which are rich in the lore of group work. 
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is good in and of itself, and that naming it 
here merely registers the possibility that it 
might work to achieve desired objectives in 
a particular situation. 

It is a truism to state that group work must 
start where the persons concerned really are. 
An aggregation of persons must sense a com- 
mon interest to become even a potential 
group. As this interest becomes more specific 
around a particular need of which they are 
aware, group feeling grows. When a proposal 
or possibility for action to meet the need 
presents itself and a considerable number of 
persons commit themselves to that proposal 
or possibility, they become a planning group. 
If they are successful in working out a plan 
they want to try or see tried, they become an 
action group, relatively cohesive and organ- 
ized. The following listing of techniques is 
arranged roughly upon such a continuum. 


Sensing a Common Interest 


Sometimes the administrative leader throws 
to the aggregation some problems of wide- 
spread general concern, such as a problem 
of welfare, and asks for its discussion and 
recommendation upon it; he is prepared, of 
course, to follow that recommendation even 
if he thinks it faulty. In small aggregations, 
informal personal requests for advice upon 
problems or policies directed to a large num- 
ber of persons heighten the feeling of 
proprietorship, forerunner of common in- 
terest. Here again, the requests must be 
sincere. 

It is possible to hold discussions, attendance 
upon which is voluntary, which will demon- 
strate common interest. The discussion topic 
must be live and germane—public relations 
of the schools, for example—and the meeting 
must be conducted with gusto. There are a 
few speakers who can communicate com- 
mon interest through exhortation, but they 
are much more rare than would-be speakers 
think they are. 

Frequent occasions upon which members 
of the aggregation can get better acquainted 
personally, can have fun together, seem to be 
particularly potent in demonstrating or arous- 
ing common interest. We’re not talking about 
the deadly formal receptions and dinners 
which plague so many school systems be- 
cause of custom, of course, but of informal, 
spontaneous social occasions where friendli- 
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ness and interest can prevail. Some people 
have used organized meetings where one part 
of a group describes what it is trying to do 
and is doing, the other portion of the group 
freely questioning the describers. In large 
aggregations, a-chatty house organ has been 
employed to help create the feeling of belong- 
ing to a larger whole. 

Focusing attention upon an outside set of 
facts is a technique employed by many 
personnel strategists. Sometimes this is done 
by a challenge—a forceful presentation of 
facts about the health of children, or of the 


actual outside-school activities of youth, for 


example. Upon other occasions, a threat is 
pointed out clearly—the tax rate for schools 
is going to be reduced if we don’t convince 
the people in that mill village we’re not 
snooty, let’s say. It is rather important that 
the needs thus demonstrated be tangible and 
concrete, not too complex for the group 
with its present ability to do something about, 
that they have apparent personal implications 
for quite a few members of the aggregation. 
Not always can the outside stimulus be se- 
lected, however; there are occasions where it 
thrusts itself upon a group like an avalanche. 
A strike of white school students against 
attending school with Negroes would hardly 
be chosen as a desirable way to demonstrate 
common interest to a school faculty, but 
when the strike occurred it certainly served 
to crystallize a feeling of commonalty, a 
feeling which is being rapidly capitalized 
upon. 

Feelings of common interest grow slowly; 
attempts to force the growth are likely to 
backfire. Common interest among members 
of a large aggregation grows from clusters 
of common interests which develop in smaller 
groups, meaning that it is good strategy to 
work upon developing small groups first, to 
rely upon the voluntary type of enthusiasm 
rather than upon the artificially generated 
surface interest of a whole host of people. 
Finally, it must be borne in mind constantl 
that the best guarantee of common interest 1s 
the feeling of proprietorship and that this 
feeling must have foundation in fact to grow. 


Defining a Concrete Need 


One county-school supervisor has been 
very successful in employing a “contrast” 
technique in getting a need defined by a 
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group. Finding one teacher in a school who 
1s asking for help, the supervisor starts doing 
something concrete with that teacher— 
arranging the room’s reference library ac- 
cording to reading difficulty, for example. 
Other teachers soon express interest, a get- 
together is suggested, and a common need 
soon emerges. 

In another school system, visits to other 
schools have been employed to get a selec- 
tion of teachers to think for the first time 
about having a need in their school which 
can be met by common action. One principal 
seized upon the results of a system-wide 
testing program to demonstrate a need for 
doing something to evaluate more carefully 
the achievement of the objectives the school 
claimed to be meeting. Reports and recom- 
mendations by persons who have attended 
conferences, workshops, and ‘“on-the-carpet” 
sessions of a school council have been used 
similarly. 

One college got started on its first group 
project through an editorial in the college 
newspaper which aroused the ire of a few 
professors. Another was presented with the 
results of a study of graduates in a partic- 
ularly compelling fashion by the alumni 
secretary, and the discussion which followed 
was skillfully led toward the emergence of 
a clear-cut need by a young dean who had 
just attended a workshop. 

The foregoing illustrations are of begin- 
nings only. How did the group go from the 
stimulus to the definition and acceptance of 
a need? In all cases, some positional leader 
arranged a situation which would provoke 
interest in and of itself. The interest was 
followed up quickly. The group discussions 
were carefully handled; the leader never 
seemed to be saying, “We’ve got to get a 
need defined, now.” On the other hand, every 
suggestion that something could be done 
was sharpened up in some way; ready-made 
solutions which were thrown out were ques- 
tioned by members of the group. In some 
cases, three or four persons were finally asked 
to state a need in words for the group to 
shoot at; in others, a blackboard was used to 
work out a statement of convictions, leading 
easily to a statement of needs. Relatively 
little time was allowed to lapse in getting a 
tentative statement down; it could be revised 
and defined further after work was started. 
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The group avoided the pitfall of projecting 
something too vague and complex for it to 
grasp immediately; the teachers interested in 
arrangement of reference material said, for 
example, “We need to get our children to 
use reference books better.” 

It is patent that the spirit is more impor- 
tant than the letter; that the way of doing 
means more than what is written down. 
Every beginning described above could have 
been used in the most authoritarian setup and 
each need arrived at could have been sold 
to or forced upon a collection of teachers 
by a dynamic personality who was going 
to direct the show anyway: “Teachers ought 
to work on their needs in groups; you are 
teachers; here are your needs; ergo, get 
going.” It is the basic contention of this 
article that such procedure is not only 
undemocratic; it is downright inefficient. 


Planning Attack Upon a Need 


A group of teachers, made up of individuals 
experienced in working with groups, had 
volunteered to try to meet the need for a 
better public relations program for their high 
school. At the first meeting the chairman laid 
before them in mimeographed form outlines 
of three alternative proposals for procedure. 
Within thirty minutes that group had ex- 
amined each proposal and formulated a 
fourth one which was adopted. One member 
suggested that “for our own curbing” they 
list the reasons why this procedure had been 
adopted and what they thought about chang- 
ing the procedure later. By the end of the 
hour, tasks were defined and a working 
schedule arranged. This “alternative proposal” 
technique is highly recommended by many 
people with successful experience in the field, 
provided the group is experienced and the 
members know each other well. 

A group of seven parents and three teachers 
were having their first meeting “to do some- 
thing about making it safer for our children 
to use the streets.” The chairmen opened the | 
meeting in two minutes by stating what they 
were there for, in general terms, and point- 
ing out the limitations upon the group be- 
cause of its non-official status. “And now,” 
he said, “what do we do?” So far, good. 
Then the fun started, with one proposal and 
another being thrown in, most of them wild 
and unrealistic. The discussion got off the 
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track many times, an orator got the floor, 
and it looked as if the meeting were doomed 
to failure amidst yawns and frustration. One 
of the three teachers spoke up: “It seems to 
me,” she said, “that we have had some ex- 
cellent leads to action develop tonight. See 
if this summarizes your ideas . . .” and she 
proceeded to lay a few proposals which she 
had “edited” from the discussion before the 
group. The chairman seized the cue, and 
said, “We’ve done about enough for one 
time, too. We know each other’s thinking 
now and we have some concrete suggestions. 
At our meeting next Tuesday we should be 
able to arrive quickly at a line of action. 
Between now and then, Miss Roberts’ sum- 
mary will be mailed to each of you. Thank 
you for coming and for an excellent meeting. 
Good night.” 

In brief form, we may list the following 
as techniques for expediting the planning 
process: 

1. Getting the need stated in concise form, 
holding the statement constantly before the 
group. 

2. Undertaking an analysis of the statement 
of need, seeking to discover what its com- 
ponents—or the sub-needs—are. 

3. Getting a large number of specific 
proposals before the group, in rapid-fire 
order, then collecting and classifying those 
proposals. 

4. Seizing upon one specific proposal to 
meet part of a need and proceeding to work 
it right on through, delegating to a sub- 
group the exploration of the total need and 
possibilities for doing a more comprehensive 
job later. 

5. Presenting the group with a prepared- 
in-advance listing of “tentative jobs to be 
done,” expanding the list, and calling for 
getting started on one or two of the jobs. 
(Experienced groups, primarily.) 

6. After wide-open discussion, one mem- 
ber of the group offering a concrete proposal 
for action—“Let’s do this, and then this, and 
then this”—not to get agreement at once but 
to give the group something tangible around 
which to order its thinking. 

7. Having before the group a statement of 
the steps in logical thinking or the elements 
of the scientific method. 

8. Using leading questions to cause the 
further development of a rather hazy idea, 
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always emphasizing that which is concrete. 

A final word may be said about the usual 
wide-open discussion which attends the first 
meeting of a group faced with a planning 
task. Members of the group who see pretty 
clearly what they think ought to be done 
are likely to grow impatient over what seems 
to be dawdling; logical thinkers tend to get 
bored with illogical and unprecise discussions. 
Yet, the rather undirected exploration can 
serve many good ends. Members can get to 
know each other, to expect certain patterns 
of reaction, to appreciate the limitations of 
their own points of view as well as those of 
co-workers. Particularly, such discussion gives 
leadership a chance to emerge, ability an op- 
portunity to be recognized. An opening dis- 
cussion need never be lost time if the par- 
ticipants are aware of the values which can 
be developed from it. 


From Planning to Action 


In general, the more quickly a group can 
become responsible for doing something 
definite, the more likely is the group to 
persist eventual success. A variety of 
procedures is employed to foster immediate 
action, among them being the establishment 
of action sub-groups, the listing of jobs and 
calling for volunteers, the setting of due 
dates or a time schedule, the employment of 
one sub-group upon which reliance can be 
placed as an example for the others and 
setting up a schedule of progress reports. 

Belief in the experimental approach is a fine 
precursor to getting rapid action. “Let’s 
see,” says one group member, “how about one 
or two of us trying to write a case history of 
one child and getting the rest of you to criti- 
cize it.” “Would someone like to try ... ?”, 
says a group chairman. Or perhaps, the group 
itself may pitch into the planning and execu- 
tion of a really careful experiment, acting as 
fast as the next step is apparent. 

Administrators occupy a strategic position 
in assisting groups to clear the hurdle be- 
tween planning and action. In the first place, 
their experience qualifies them to make 
proposals in terms of detailed steps to be 
taken, and to point out ways in which ob- 
stacles may be surmounted or avoided. 
Second, they can keep the routine jobs re- 
quired by action programs from becoming 
too onerous by providing clerical assistance, 
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duplicating facilities, needed supplies, and the 
like. Third, they can remove alibis for not 
acting. “We should finish this questionnaire 
tomorrow afternoon but there’s that lecture 
at the Central Office we are expected to 
attend,” says a group. “Wait just a minute 
and I’ll see if we can arrange to be absent 
from that,” replies the alert principal. Fourth, 
the administrator can protect the members 
of the group from a multiplicity of demands 
for additional time and energy, making it pos- 
sible for them really to go into action on 
the enterprise in hand. Of course, the ad- 
ministrator has to really believe in the group 
if he is to do that. 

A large portion of the failures to get from 
planning to action can be traced to a lack 
of clarity in the action plan itself. Meetings 
are adjourned without the members under- 
standing specifically what has been agreed 
upon, and no further clarification is forth- 
coming; the action is left at a hazy stage of 
description—“by the next meeting we'll try 
to approach the mayor on this”; responsibility 
is not fixed—“everyone try to get some ma- 
terials which seem suitable for the unit we 
are preparing.” Such faults can be avoided 
easily. The presiding officer at a group meet- 
ing, or one of the other members, can sum- 
marize in 1-2-3-4 fashion just what is ahead. 
Intelligent and foresighted participants can 
quiz about the detailed steps which must be 


contemplated. The proposal can be outlined 
on the blackboard, or a written statement of 
the plan can be furnished each member soon 
after the meeting. These techniques will 
undoubtedly suggest others to the reader. 

Purposely, we have said nothing specifically 
about the use of outside consultants in getting 
a group started. Experience has demonstrated 
rather conclusively that the employment of 
a consultant who really knows group work 
is one of the surest means for securing good 
results, provided the group is ready for a 
consultant and the consultant is ready for 
this particular group. Techniques for the 
proper use of consultants are becoming 
known and would warrant detailed treat- 
ment if space permitted. 


These partial answers to one of the five 
questions commonly raised about techniques 
of working in groups serve to demonstrate 
the fact that democratic procedures can be 
learned; that successful group work demands 
more than good intentions and effervescent 
wordiness; that there are methods of realiz- 
ing in action the objectives depending upon 
the operation of group intelligence. If the 
article stimulates further thought and experi- 
mentation in the field of techniques, and the 
reporting of other successful procedures, it 
will have accomplished one of its major 
objectives. 


WHEN WE TALK OF FREEDOM and opportunity for all nations, the mock- 
ing paradoxes in our own society become so clear that they can no longer be 
ignored. If we want to talk about freedom, we must mean freedom for everyone 
inside our frontiers as well as outside—From One World by Wendell L. Willkie. 
(See “Legislation for the ‘Democratomic’ Age,” page 229.) 
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A Region Studies Itself 


@ Southern states cooperate for educational planning 


MOST STATES and local school systems 
have made considerable progress during 
recent years in developing effective pro- 
cedures for planning cooperatively for needed 
improvements in the educational program. 
But on a comparative basis interstate and 
regional cooperation has made only limited 
progress. Many needs and possibilities are 
just beginning to be recognized. Through 
interstate cooperation in educational plan- 
ning many improvements in education can 
be brought about which might not be pos- 
sible when local school systems or even 
when states work alone. 

In the Southern Region there have been 
many evidences that the values of interstate 
cooperation in educational planning are being 
increasingly recognized. Several organiza- 
tions have carried out cooperative studies in- 
volving the participation of all or most of 
the states in the Region. The states them- 
selves have recognized the value of coopera- 
tion in such projects and have come to look 
forward each year to realizing some of the 
benefits which may be attained through such 
interstate cooperation. 

One of the organizations in the Southern 
Region which grew out of the recognition 
of the need for more interstate cooperation 
in the study of educational problems is the 
Southern States Work-Conference on Educa- 
tion. This organization was established in 
1940 through the voluntary cooperation of 
the states in the Region and has carried out 


Something new in educational planning has 
come out of the Southern Region during the 
past several years. Whereas community and 
statewide studies have been widely carried on 
with excellent results, cooperative planning on 
a regional scale has been undertaken only 
rarely. The way the southern program has 
grown and developed and the many values to 
be gained from this type of planning are de- 
scribed by Edgar L. Morphet, director of ad- 
ministration and finance in the Florida State 
Department of Education and executive secre- 
tary of the Southern States Work-Conference. 
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cooperative studies of educational problems 
in the Region each year since that time. The 
Southern States Work-Conference is spon- 
sored by the state departments of education 
and state education associations of the South- 
ern Region. The problems to be studied each 
year are selected by the representatives from 
the participating states who cooperate in- 
dividually and through their state organiza- 
tions in carrying on these studies. 


Education’s Relation to Resources 
Becomes Theme for Study 


The study which was carried out by the 
work-conference during 1944 illustrates the 
procedures which are used and some of the 
results which may be attained through inter- 
state cooperation on a regional basis. This 
study really began when the Work-Con- 
ference was organized although neither the 
participants nor the cooperating states were 
aware of the fact at that time. During the 
ensuing four years some sixteen studies were 
carried out involving many of the basic edu- 
cational problems encountered by the states 
of the Region. As these studies progressed 
and as the reports were published from year 
to year it became increasingly evident that 
some basic orientation was being attempted 
by each of the committees but that this 
orientation had not been fully recognized 
or expressed. 

The states in the Southern Region have 
been fortunate in that during recent years 
there have been a number of regional studies, 
emanating chiefly from the University of 
North Carolina, which have placed emphasis 
on the resources of the Region and on the 
problems faced by the people of the Region 
in their attempts to utilize these resources to 
greatest advantage. The organization of the 
Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education in 1943, including representatives 
from the Southern States Work-Conference, 
gave renewed impetus to the study of the 
resources of the Region as related to the 
educational problems and needs. Through 
the cooperation of the two groups it became 
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increasingly evident that a comprehensive 
study of the resources of the Region as 
related to the educational programs in‘ the 
respective states and of the educational pro- 
grams in relationship to the potential use and 
development of the resources of the Region 
would be most timely and of direct benefit 
to all participating states. 

This concept then was accepted as a 
unifying and background theme for the 
Southern States Work-Conference studies 
and, particularly for the comprehensive study 
“Building a Better Southern Region through 
Education” which was projected for the year 
1944. It was recognized that the project was 
an ambitious one and that many serious prob- 
lems had to be faced and solved if the study 
was to be completed satisfactorily. 


Plans and Work Go Forward 


The responsibility for planning the details 
of each study selected by the Work-Con- 
ference is vested in an Executive Committee 
which consists of representatives from the 
state departments of education and state edu- 
cation associations of the Region. Once a 
study has been decided upon, the Executive 
Committee, with the assistance of represen- 
tatives from the participating states, carries 
out the preliminary planning and organizes 
the committees which then assume the re- 
sponsibility for carrying out specific aspects 
of the study. 

At a preliminary meeting, which was held 
early in the year and which included rep- 
resentatives from all participating states, a 
tentative outline for the study was developed 
to include five major parts as follows: 

1. The Challenge of the Southern Region 
for Education 

2. Building an Education to Meet the 
Challenge 

3. Organizing Education to Meet the 
Challenge 

4. Operating a More Functional Educa- 
tional Program 

5. Assuring Improvements in the Educa- 
tional Program through Continuous Evalua- 
tion 
Coordinators were then selected to be re- 
sponsible for organizing each major part of 
the study. These coordinators, selected from 
among persons who had shown outstanding 
ability at previous Work-Conference meet- 
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ings, cooperated in selecting the chairmen of 
committees. The coordinators and chairmen 
then helped to select the committees to be 
responsible for carrying out the studies and 
planning the materials to be included in each 
chapter of the report. 

The task of carrying out such a compre- 
hensive study on a regional basis was tre- 
mendous. At times, particularly because of 
difficulties growing out of the war situation, 
it seemed that the study could not be com- 
pleted during the year for which it was 
planned. Yet the committee members, in 
spite of added responsibilities in their states 
and local school systems and of changes in 
personnel which became necessary due to the 
fact that several of the original members 
entered the armed services during the year, 
carried on their work with insight and en- 
thusiasm and had most of the materials as- 
sembled by the time of the Work-Conference 
meeting. 


Workers Meet Together 


As had been customary during prior years 
the Work-Conference meeting was held at 
Daytona Beach, Fla., during the first two 
weeks in June. Approximately 155 of the 300 
committee members including some planning 
board representatives and laymen found it 
possible to attend the Work-Conference and 
to assist in interpreting the materials and in 
writing the report. At the Work-Conference 
meeting provision was made for the 28 work- 
ing committees. Each coordinator assumed 
the responsibility for tying together the work 
of the committees under his supervision and 
for seeing that the basic orientation agreed 
upon was observed in preparing the materials 
for his part of the report. Several consultants 
were available to work with the coordinators, 
committee chairmen and committee members. 

Shortly after the Work-Conference sessions 
began each coordinator, assisted by the com- 
mittee chairmen and members working with 
him, summarized for the entire Work- 
Conference the tentative findings and con- 
clusions. These were discussed and modifica- 
tions agreed upon. The committees then 
proceeded with their writing and by the time 
the Work-Conference sessions were con- 
cluded the entire report, consisting of some 
600 pages of typewritten material, had been 
completed in tentative form. The final two 
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days of the Work-Conference were devoted 
to a summary and evaluation of the materials 
which had been prepared. At this time, each 
of the committees summarized its report for 
the Work-Conference. Thus, every member 
of the Work-Conference had opportunity to 
keep informed concerning each part of the 
report as well as to assist with the work of 
his own committee. Detailed notes were made 
regarding suggested changes and improve- 
ments. Thus while the reports had been com- 
pleted by the time the Work-Conference ad- 
journed, it was recognized that a number of 
changes and much editing still remained to 
be done. 


Book-Length Report and New Studies 
Included in Follow-up 


The coordinators and committee chairmen 
assumed the responsibility for the rewriting 
and editing of their respective parts of the 
report. These materials were then placed in 
the hands of the final editing committee com- 
posed of the coordinators and the Executive 
Committee who prepared the materials for 
the printer. 

The book, which is published under the 
title Building a Better Southern Region 
through Education, comprises some 400 
printed pages. This study represents the first 
comprehensive attempt to consider the edu- 
cational programs of the Region in relation- 
ship to its resources with a view to proposing 
improvements which should be made during 
ensuing years if the resources of the Region 
are to be properly developed and utilized. 
Since every state in the Region had a number 
of participants in the Work-Conference who 
helped to prepare the materials, these persons 
were in position to assist in interpreting the 
volume and its implications to the educational 
leaders in their respective states. A number 
of state education associations planned pro- 
grams for the year about the theme “Building 
a Better Southern Region through Educa- 
tion.” Several states planned state work- 
conferences on a theme similar to the one 
used by West Virginia—“Building a Better 
West Virginia through Education.” Thus the 
volume is not merely another report but rep- 
resents a contribution of the leaders of the 
Region which is being used by educational 
groups in states and local school communities 
throughout the Region in planning improve- 
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ments in their own educational programs. 

As an outgrowth of this comprehensive 
study the participants in the 1944 Work- 
Conference decided that one of the next 
studies which should be undertaken was a 
cooperative study of vocational education as 
a part of the total educational program in 
the Region. This study was projected for the 
ensuing year, 1945. As a basis for carrying 
out and implementing this study each state 
was asked to designate a committee on voca- 
tional education to consist of representatives 
from all aspects of education. These state 
committees carried on studies in their respec- 
tive states and representatives from the state 
committees came to Daytona Beach for the 
Work-Conference in 1945 to summarize and 
evaluate their experiences and conclusions. 
The result was the development of a guide- 
book for cooperative studies of vocational 
education which is now being used by state 
committees throughout the Region. 

Projected for 1946 is a cooperative study 
of elementary education as a part of the total 
program of education in the various states of 
the Region. Each state has designated a com- 
mittee on elementary education which is now 
in process of carrying on studies within the 
states and is cooperating with the steering 
committee in planning the regional study to 
be culminated in 1946. 


Policies Grow Out of Experience 


As an outgrowth of their experiences over 
the past several years the Southern States 
Work-Conference participants have reached 
certain conclusions which have come to be 
recognized as accepted policies of the Work- 
Conference. These policies have undoubtedly 
contributed materially to the successful edu- 
cational planning which is being carried on 
through the cooperation of the states in the 
Region. Among the most significant of these 
policies are the following: 

1. The relationship of each study to the 
total program of education in the Region and 
to the development of the entire region has 
constantly been kept in mind. It is recognized 
that problems cannot be solved in isolation 
and that solutions can most satisfactorily be 
worked out when problems are considered 
in their relationship to the entire situation 
in the Region. 

2. The value of obtaining as many points 
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of view as possible and of guarding against 
the dangers of conclusions reached by special- 
ists working by themselves is recognized. An 
attempt is made to have each committee con- 
sist of representatives from various aspects of 
education. Thus leaders concerned with gen- 
eral education as well as vocational leaders 
are encouraged to work on problems involv- 
ing vocational education. State and _ local 
administrators and teachers, including persons 
working in elementary, secondary and col- 
lege fields, are encouraged to work on prob- 
lems involving elementary education. A co- 
operative study must be cooperative in every 
sense of the word, and persons from all 
phases of education must learn to wofk suc- 
cessfully together if problems are to be solved 
satisfactorily. 

3. Committees should be carefully organ- 
ized and as much study as possible be carried 
out in advance of the Work-Conference. It 
would not be possible for a group of people 
who had not previously studied the problem 
to come together and prepare a satisfactory 
report during a two weeks’ period unless 
considerable work was done either in advance 
of or following the work-conference. Experi- 
ence has shown that careful advance planning 
is essential and that further study and editing 
are necessary following the two weeks of 
intensive study, writing, and summarizing. 

4. The setting for the Work-Conference is 
important. Daytona Beach was deliberately 
selected as the place for the Work-Con- 
ference meeting because it provides partic- 
ipants an opportunity to work together with 
a minimum of interruptions, away from 
their customary working environment, as 
well as an unusual opportunity for excellent 
recreation with the Work-Conference being 


adjourned at 4 o’clock every afternoon for 
swimming in the ocean. 

5. The Work-Conference has a contribu- 
tion to make in the development of leader- 
ship. Committee chairmen, steering com- 
mittee members and others have an oppor- 
tunity to develop regional leadership talent 
which may not have been previously recog- 
nized. The Work-Conference is helping to 
develop leadership for education in the South- 
ern Region. 

6. What happens in the states is more im- 
portant than the reports which are written. 
While the process of collaborating in carry- 
ing out studies and preparing reports is 
important, the extent to which leaders in 
the respective states are able to utilize the 
conclusions of the Work-Conference in im- 
proving their own state and local school 
program is the final test of the value of the 
Work-Conference. 

The Southern States Work-Conference has 
demonstrated that there are a great many 
values to interstate cooperation in educational 
planning. The states in the Southern Region 
have recognized some of these values and 
have been able, as a result of this interstate 
cooperation, to plan imptovements in their 
own programs which would not otherwise 
have been possible. Educational leaders in 
other regions have become interested in the 
idea and other regional work-conferences are 
being discussed and projected for the post- 
war era. It is anticipated that those states 
likewise will increasingly recognize the value 
of interstate cooperation and interstate and 
regional work-conferences will soon come to 
be recognized as an essential procedure in 
planning improvements in the educational 
program. 


THE FUTURE is filled with new frontiers. And the most challenging of these is 
the human frontier. We must conquer the slums; we must rid ourselves of under- 
nourishment; we must raise the general level of health; and we must make it pos- 
sible for everyone to develop his or her latent capacities for work and profitable 
recreation. In doing these things we shall continue to multiply our job opportuni- 


ties.—Henry A. Wallace in Sixty Million Jobs. (See “Legislation for the ‘Demo- 


cratomic’ Age,” page 229.) 
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@ San Diego studies its needs and plans for action 


Blueprint for Learning 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? is 
the question of the hour. While the war was 
on we had our problems, but the war gave 
direction and purpose to the nation’s effort. 
Now with the war won, we are faced with 
the somewhat baffling problem of redirecting 
our energies toward reconversion and to- 
ward the building of a better world. But 
where are the blueprints? 

The blueprint for world organization is 
now in the making. Business and industrial 
planners are also envisoning the world of 
tomorrow through sketches and plans and 
dreams. So, too, the school districts of the 
nation are blueprinting their way ahead. The 
San Diego City School District, for example, 
has looked into the crystal ball. It is estimat- 
ing population trends and building needs, it 
is evaluating new types of equipment and 
teaching aids, it is trying to predict the supply 
and quality of new teachers, and it is planning 
its instructional program to meet the needs 
of a new era. 

This educational blueprint for San Diego 
was requested by the local Chamber of Com- 
merce when, about a year ago, it employed 
an engineering firm to make a commercial 
and industrial survey of the community. The 
survey looked into the possibilities of indus- 
trial expansion, of broadening our port facili- 
ties, and of further encouraging agriculture 
in San Diego County. But the community 
also wished to know whether public educa- 
tion saw its way ahead clearly, whether it 
was prepared financially and educationally 
to enter the new world through the port of 
San Diego. 


Everything from how to teach understanding 
to how to acquire a new science laboratory 
concerned San Diego when it set out to dis- 
cover the needs of its schools. This was a prac- 
tical, fact-finding sort of study, out of which 
has grown a blueprint for a well-rounded pro- 
gram of education. What the survey revealed 
and how San Diego plans to follow through 
with action is described by Will C. Crawford, 
superintendent of schools, San Diego, Calif. 
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Now in this community, where the popula- 
tion was 17,000 in 1900, 205,000 in 1940, and 
more than 350,000 at the peak of the war 
effort, the blueprint of the future is not easy 
to draw. It is probable that we will settle 
back to a population of 300,000 to 325,000 
persons; but many more San Diegans will be 
in industrial employment than ever before. 
As it is, our average age level has been greatly 
lowered by the influx of young war workers 
and service personnel and by the rather high 
birth rate during the war. 

Plans for the future, then, must recognize 
the sharp upward curve of elementary school 
enrollment. Even though this wave of high 
enrollment may taper off, the total day-school 
enrollment will likely stand at 45,000, as 
against 41,500 now and 32,000 before the war. 


A Simple Functional Setting 


This means that building plans must con- 
tinue; even though, during the war, one new 
junior-senior high school and twelve new 
elementary schools (400 classrooms in all, in- 
cluding additions to buildings) were estab- 
lished. Our new building plan, which revises 
a five-year building program published sev- 
eral years ago, will be launched with $1,200,- 
ooo now in the school district’s accumulative 
building fund. The district hopes to get 
federal aid to match these funds and it plans 
to add to the building fund year by year. 

For what kind of school building? Not for 
eternal monuments of stone, of course, but 
for rambling, light and airy, one-story ele- 
mentary schools located on partially shaded 
and generous plots of ground within walking 
distance of every child’s home. Classrooms 
are to be patterned after a simple, functional 
plan and equipped with adequate, useful 
furniture and equipment selected and stand- 
ardized by committees of teachers and 
principals. 

The ample playgrounds of elementary 
schools will be equipped with standard equip- 
ment partly supplied by the school district 
and partly by the city; for the school grounds 
become city recreation areas directed by 
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recreation personnel at the close of the 
school day. 

For the benefit of small children, elemen- 
tary schools where possible are to be kept 
well below a thousand pupils. In fact they 
will average about 400 or 500. Ample and 
airy cafeterias serving wholesome warm 
lunches and small but simple auditoriums are 
in the plans for every elementary school. 

High schools will continue to be multi- 
storied buildings planned with varied shops, 
science laboratories, commercial classrooms, 
home economics laboratories and housekeep- 
ing suites, music rooms, gymnasiums, audi- 
toriums, and cafeterias. Special plans for 
vocational school buildings, particularly for 
the provisions for aircraft training shops and 
laboratories near the local airports, are in the 
making. The equipment already received 
from the Army Air Corps and the equipment 
used in war training classes serves as the 
initial equipment necessary to continue the 
program and to launch new courses. 

Postwar conditions reopen continued studies 
of the various types of teaching aids and 
school equipment. Plans are gradually being 
formulated as to the amount and variety of 
visual and audio equipment each school 
should have and to what extent this equip- 
ment can and should be supplemented by the 
audio-visual instruction center of the school 
district. Standard equipment for shops and 
laboratories is also being blueprinted. 


Teachers for the Job 


The supply of teachers to use this equip- 
ment is not, however, sufficient; nor does it 
seem likely that we will have an adequate 
number of elementary-school teachers for 
some years ahead. The personnel department 
is therefore continuing plans to attract teach- 
ers to San Diego. Recruiting plans are sup- 
ported by recent improvement of the single 
salary schedule and ever vigilant care of the 
system of sick leaves and retirement. Charting 
the course of the local retirement system, 
which supplements the state system, we are 
now studying interest rates and employee 
contributions in relation to the school dis- 
trict’s ability to pay a reasonable annual sum 
for adequate retirement payments. 

Plans to attract bright, young prospects to 
the teaching profession include, on the one 
hand, the establishment of local chapters of 
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the Future Teachers of America and, on the 
other, continual effort on the part of the dis- 
trict and the teachers’ association to establish 
teaching as a respected profession in the 
community. 

Readin’ and ’Ritin’ Skills 

All of the above planning, however, merely 
sets the scene so that the act of education 
can take place on a well-appointed stage. 
The principal characters in the play are the 
pupils who must so play their role that their 
parents may see their good works and praise 
their schoolmasters and schoolma’ams for de- 
veloping such fine and practical citizens. The 
instructional program is the crux, or perhaps 
the crucible, in which all educational plans 
undergo the fiery test. And so, what is the 
instructional blueprint? 

There is no controversy as to whether we 
emphasize the three R’s and all those skills 
and knowledges basic to academic achieve- 
ment. San Diego keeps a weather eye out for 
pupil progress in all the fundamental skills. 
Through a recent and continuing revision of 
courses of study and through a series of in- 
service, teacher-training workshops, which 
are still continuing, San Diego teachers have 
re-examined their practices quite thoroughly 
in the fields of reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
handwriting, and language instruction. 

Work on the reading program stretches 
across the wide area from the pre-reading and 
reading-readiness activities of the kindergarten 
to provisions for more adequate remedial 
reading work and in-service training of 
remedial reading teachers in secondary 
schools. Elementary-school teachers have 
already been assigned as reading counselors 
in secondary schools; more such assignments 
are a part of our plan. 

The reorganization of tenth-grade English 
provides for pupil orientation and _ self- 
analysis in terms of effective reading skills. 
This line of activity is only well launched. 
Future planning will capitalize upon these 
beginnings. We are trying to have academic 
skills improved at all levels according to the 
students’ varying ability and achievement. 

In handwriting, since print script and 
cursive writing exist side by side in our 
society, we have introduced print script as 
the first form of writing to be learned in the 
first and second grades. Cursive writing will 
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remain the basic form of handwriting instruc- 
tion above the second grade, but with print 
script continued on a maintenance-of-skill 
basis. 

Present plans call for the intensive and 
systematic treatment of language during the 
school year 1946-47. A thorough analysis of 
the basis of our instructional program will 
be made by the language arts steering com- 
mittee. 


Round Pegs for Round Holes 


With the end of the war, the need to 
prepare youth for immediate induction into 
a military service or a war industry also 
ended. In secondary schools, therefore, we 
can now reconsider the core of common 
learnings for all young people and the special- 
ization induced by the individual pupil’s 
special abilities or his occupational interest. 
Educational planning in this area does not 
proceed from any assumption that the tradi- 
tional secondary-school program should be 
replaced, but rather that it needs to be re- 
shuffled so as to get the round holes where 
they need to be for the round pegs and the 
square holes where they need to be for the 
square pegs. 

The approach to this type of educational 
planning in San Diego is being made on three 
broad major fronts and several minor ones: 

a. A tenth-grade general education course 
occupying two periods is in the mak- 
ing. This course is to be experimental 
for 1946-47. 

b. Cooperative planning by social studies, 
English, and science steering committees 
will develop a better “general educational 
core” within existing subject fields at 
grade levels, other than the tenth. 

c. Possibilities for a “common learnings 
core” in junior high school are being 
explored. 


Education for Understanding 


Intergroup, interracial, and intercultural 
tension force our school system to develop 
better relationships of group with group and 
better understanding and appreciation of one 
group for another. We have already tried to 
develop intercultural appreciation through a 
study of our “neighbors”—Latin America, 
Canada, Orient, and Russia—and through a 
consideration of repressed minorities within 
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our own nation and communities. We are 
now moving on toward a realization of the 
unfavorable position of many minority groups 
within the youth communities of our own 
schools. This leads ultimately to the need for 
better teaching of rational and unemotional 
approach to these problems. 

Plans are developing to continue our work 
against juvenile delinquency through a care- 
fully planned physical education and recrea- 
tion program from the elementary school 
through the high school. The plans involve 
instruction in physical education, competitive 
games, dancing and rhythm program, charac- 
ter-building projects, and the like. 

Work experience and camping for every 
child on a twelve-month basis is another 
project looking toward juvenile protection. 
The work experience program has gained a 
place of recognized importance. It can no 
longer be provided by the home alone, or 
by the community on a “hit or miss” basis. 
Now that the war is over and there is little 
demand for it in industry, other plans are 
necessary. One of the most promising ave- 
nues is the twelve-month camp idea. In such 
a program, young people, probably seventh- 
and eleventh- or twelfth-graders will enjoy 
camp life under carefully controlled condi- 
tions so that a definite series of educative 
activities will take place. San Diego is hopeful 
of getting “foundation” money to support 
such a program on an experimental basis. 
Such camps would run twelve months with 
groups of children going and coming con- 
tinuously—probably for two-to-six-week 
periods. This plan should not be confused 
with present summer camping programs 
which have been primarily recreational. 
There is need for these camps too and there 
should be no competition. 

A practical approach to social hygiene 
education is also a part of San Diego’s blue- 
print. Background and training work have 
already been done here. Experimental pro- 
grams have been well received. There is still 
need, though, for careful supervision, careful 
selection of instructors, and careful prescrip- 
tion of exact content and method essential 
to avoid reaction which might block the 
progress of this badly needed instruction. 
Our program is beginning in elementary 
school. It carries on into junior high, senior 
high, and junior college. 
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Some unique practices, such as nursery 
laboratories for parent education in our high 
schools, seem to point the direction of parent 
education and family life instruction in San 
Diego. Elementary-school techniques involve: 

a. Teacher demonstrations for parents of 
children in their classes of procedures 
used in teaching the regular subjects. 

b. School-led parent study groups on prob- 
lems of cooperative planning. 

c. Recognition by principals of the serious- 
ness of social isolation and its prevalence 
in every classroom and planning ways to 
eliminate it. 

Character education plans probably crown 
our planning efforts in San Diego. It is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to isolate any single 
line of activity to label as character educa- 
tion without oversimplification of the prob- 
lem or ignoring fundamental work inherent 


in long-established school practices. But the 
consciousness of teachers and principals has 
been sharpened to the necessity of increasing 
the scope of our special activities under this 
heading. 

When we add to the above blueprint, plans 
for a more positive and realistic program of 
evaluation based on our objectives of instruc- 
tion, we have something of a complete plan 
for the great structure of education in a 
community which itself has good foresight 
and great courage. 

San Diego is still a city on the frontier, a 
city with vision, a city that looks to future 
greatness. Its public schools are trying to keep 
abreast of the community’s needs and desires. 
We are, therefore, charting our course. Our 
blueprints are drawn. There is work ahead 
of us. Satisfaction in future achievement lies 
out there too. 


Supervision to Meet Today's Needs 


MODERN CONCEPTS OF SUPERVISION are thoroughly explored in the 
1946 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA. The new publication, titled Leadership Through Supervision, will come 
from the press this spring. ASCD members receive the Yearbook as a part of their 
membership. Others may order the volume from this Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for $2 a copy. 

Supervision is considered in the broad light of educational frontiers, with em- 
phasis upon the part sound supervisory practices can play in meeting the needs of 
children and youth today. A discussion of the problems of supervision is based 
on a survey of numerous school systems throughout the nation. Most promising 
practices as revealed by the survey are analyzed and reviewed. Survey results are 
graphically shown through tables and drawings. 

Co-chairmen of the Yearbook committee preparing Leadership Through Su- 
pervision are Lelia Ann Taggart, director of education, Santa Barbara County, 
California, and Fred T. Wilhelms, associate director, Consumer Education Study 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C. 

Contents for the new Yearbook are as follows: 

Exptorinc EpucaTIonat Frontiers—William Van Til, Director of Publications, 

Bureau for Intercultural Education, New York, N. Y. 

Tue American DrEamM—Marguerite Ransberger, Supervisor, Elementary School 


of Lompoc Union, Calif. 


ANALYZING Our ProstemMs—Lelia Ann Taggart, Director of Education, Santa 
Barbara County, California, and Mary C. Evans, General Supervisor, Santa 


Barbara County, California. 


A Loox at Our Best—Lelia Ann Taggart and Mary C. Evans 
Tomorrow’s AssIGNMENT—Fred T. Wailbelms, Associate Director, Consumer 
Education Study of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 


Washington, D. C. 


February 1946 
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@ College works with community to achieve better county schools 


Cooperative Venture in Rural Planning 


HOW COULD a typical country school be 
converted into a vital community cooperat- 
ing-center adapted to serving the interests not 
only of the children but of the adult citizenry 
as well? In April 1944, the Department of 
Elementary Education of the University of 
Nebraska! launched a plan to determine from 
actual experience some of the answers to that 
question. The plan, to run for three years, 
was designed to allow cooperation with the 
State Department of Public Instruction, to 
meet new school legislation, and to alleviate 
the needs of the county teachers. 

An experiment of this kind, intended to 
improve the quality of living through the 
schools of a given locale, would have, it was 
felt, a fivefold objective: (1) to make avail- 
able to the county (and other counties) 
services toward a program of better living 
through better schools, (2) to provide stu- 
dents of the University Teachers College 
with a rural laboratory area, (3) to furnish 
an opportunity for the elementary education 
department to try out various methods of off- 
campus service, (4) to give the teaching staff 
a chance to evaluate the pre-service training 
of teachers, and (5) to experiment with co- 
operative effort between a teacher-training 
department and a county school system in a 
widely scattered rural area. 

To initiate its plan, the department of 
elementary education, enlisting the aid of the 
county superintendent of schools,? selected a 


With the help of Dean F. E. Henzlik. 
2 Glenn Turner. 


Rural America has a bright future if the kind 
of community school described in this article 
becomes widespread. It is an inspiring account 
of how community members in Lancaster 
County, Nebraska, cooperated with teachers 
and students from the nearby University to 
convert their typical country school into a 
center of activity for young people and grown- 
ups alike. Describing the project is Clara O. 
Wilson, chairman of the Department of Ele- 
mentary Education at the University of 
Nebraska. 
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country school conveniently located and 
otherwise suited to the purpose of the pro- 
gram. Hearty cooperation of both the school 
board and the teacher was quickly gained. As 
a first step, small groups of students from the 
department of elementary education visited 
the school. These visits were followed b 
conferences with the teacher and the children 
regarding what equipment the school needed 
most. With funds at hand such items as a 
library table, benches, and bookcases were 
purchased. Plans for color in the room were 
completed. To familiarize themselves with 
the physical features, social patterns, eco- 
nomic conditions, land values, extent of 
modernization, nationalities, religious groups, 
and other pertinent data of the community, 
the visiting university students had recourse 
to a floor map (prepared by the children) 
and a survey of the district. 


Bright Touches Replace Drabness 


With these preliminaries over, the actual 
task of transforming the classroom and im- 
proving the grounds could begin. A beauti- 
fication program, to apply both indoors and 
outdoors, had to be carried through. Within, 
faded pictures gave way to bright prints for 
children, an old cupboard was replaced by 
new, low bookshelves, and much useless ma- 
terial was discarded. Repainting was done by 
the children’s mothers. Various pieces of 
furniture were rebuilt by the University’s in- 
dustrial arts department. 

During the summer of 1944, many teacher- 
students from the University studied the 
district, the school plant, the facilities, and 
were helpful with their contributions and 
advice. 

Outdoor beautification began in the early 
fall. The children repaired and repainted all 
outdoor equipment, as well as drew up plans 
for improvement of the school grounds. 
Shrubs and trees native to the state were 
planted. 

That this rural school had undergone a 
real transformation not only in outward show 
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but, more important, in its significance to the 
community was well demonstrated by the 
1944 Christmas community festival held there. 
On this occasion children and parents met in 
a house of their own creation, which the 
themselves had set in order, and which, there- 
fore, was in every sense a proper place for 
celebration. 


First Year Shows Results 


As this is written, some eighteen months 
have passed since the beginning of the ex- 
periment, and the “Community School,” 
District 107, Lancaster County, has assumed 
the character of a model for other rural 
schools of the county. Features of its pro- 
gram have been and are being carried out 
in other districts. Since the plan has almost 
two more years to run, it is too early to 
estimate its ultimate success. As we look back 
over the first year of cooperative effort, how- 
ever, certain important achievements, county- 
wide in their nature, stand out quite clearly. 

First, through the office of the county 
superintendent, a study has been made of 
the help desired by rural teachers. This study 
reveals that, in addition to conferences and 
supervisory visits, these teachers would like 
to have available a lending library of books 
and visual aids and exhibits of children’s 
work (changed each month), as well as 
numerous other services. The county super- 
intendent is at present concerned with the 
realization of these desires. 

Again, special problems confronting rural 
teachers have been brought to light and cer- 
tain steps taken to meet them. For example, 
a study has been made of beginners in rural 
schools, teaching equipment, programs, and 
similar problems of living in a rural school.8 


3A guide book Teaching Beginners in a Rural School, 
repared by this author, was published in January by the 
Publishing Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Another study has been made of the prob- 
lems and need touching the health of the 
rural school child. Here valuable help was 
received from the State Department of 
Health and from local physicians and nurses. 
Health check sheets, of values to teachers 
and school boards, have been developed. In 
the matter of school beautification, great in- 
terest was created by visits of teachers to the 
“community school” and out of this interest 
have come several extensive projects in in- 
terior decoration and landscaping at other 
schools. Here help was given all teachers in 
working out renovation plans for the summer 
months, And last, since a change in Nebraska 
school laws made a new type report card 
urgent, a committee was appointed to prepare 
the needed form. The result was a conserva- 
tive but greatly improved report to parents. 

Finally, the cooperative plan was one of 
the direct stimuli for setting up a lively pro- 
fessional-social organization for Lancaster 
County teachers. This organization, in addi- 
tion to serving the interests of its members, 
should be, in the years ahead, a fine instru- 
ment for bringing school and community 
closer to one another. 

The second year of the cooperative plan 
will doubtless bring new practical ideas to- 
wards making the school a real community 
center. It will also mean further considera- 
tion of problems encountered the past year. 
Too, the general use of standardized achieve- 
ment tests is anticipated. And there will be 
the introduction of a new arithmetic program 
and new units on soil and water conserva- 
tion, these as part of the social studies course. 

What future problems will rise to test this 
venture in cooperative planning it is, of 
course, impossible to say, but there is good 
reason to believe that the community school, 
in which parents and children work and piay 
together, is the rural school of tomorrow. 


MY SNOW MAN 


I made a jolly snow man 

I left him in the sun! 

Mr. Sun saw him and said— 
“T’'ll teach him how to run!” 
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Edith Smith, Grade 4, Amsterdam 
From New York State Education 


@. New York City tries all-day neighborhood schools 


Open All Day, All Year. 


IMAGINE FOR A MOMENT that you are 
visiting the All-Day Neighborhood School in 
Harlem. To reach P.S. 194 you pass through 
streets lined solidly with five-story tenements. 
The butcher, the baker, the local storekeepers 
line the avenues at street level. You come to 
a beautiful new school building and in it—as 
in the neighborhood around—you see prac- 
tically no white people, for all save the school 
staff are Negro. 

In the school you are impressed by the 
happy, free atmosphere. The children are 
friendly with one another and the teacher is 
a helpful friend of all. They are all busy 
working and playing—and their work and 
play are very real for they are the out- 
growths of some experiences the children 
have had. They have explored their neigh- 
borhood, they have studied family life, they 
have provided useful services as a group to 
the school community. You might see boys 
and girls rehearsing a play dramatizing some 
community need to present on the radio or 
before a neighborhood group. Perhaps you 
see them entertaining other children from 
public and private schools in more privileged 
neighborhoods. You hear frank, intelligent 
discussions of prejudice and the respect one 
owes persons regardless of race, creed, or 
social position. The children have learned 
much of the contribution of the Negro to 
American civilization. You find parents in the 
school, some as visitors, some as helpers, and 
some as participants in study groups. You 
see a painter, a poet, a dancer, or a merchant 


Chief n of pl 's in many communi- 
ties today is what happens to children and 
youth after school hours. An outstanding ex- 
ample of neighborhood action to provide stimu- 
lating work and play after 3 o’clock, as well as 
before, is the neighborhood school program of 
New York City. Describing this integrated 
school-community project is Clara F. Blitzer, 
chairman, Committee of the Public Education 
Association for the All-Day Neighborhood 
Schools of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. 
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of the neighborhood who has come to share 
his skills with the youngsters who are eager 
to learn. 

At 3 o’clock when the recreation program 
begins you hardly notice the change, for the 
atmosphere in the recreation center is similar 
to that in the day school. It is free and 
friendly and the children carry on their work 
and play informally with alert interest. Op- 
portunity to use energies, abilities, interests 
constructively is provided in the programs. 
Not all the children remain for the recrea- 
tion program, as the “Clubs” are restricted to 
a membership of twenty-five. All of the chil- 
dren cannot be served in the Clubs but it is 
thought better to provide an adequate pro- 
gram for the children of working mothers 
and to offer the traditional type of recreation 
program to the others. The playgrounds 
under the supervision of the 3-to-10 o’clock 
staff offer recreational opportunities to the 
rest of the school population. 

Perhaps on the day you visit, the local 
committee has its meeting and representatives 
of health and welfare agencies, churches, 
leading merchants, professional and news- 
paper people, parents, and teachers discuss 
some needed service to the community. Or 
you might see teachers meeting with the 
social worker or psychiatrist or a small group 
of teachers just gathered together to con- 
tinue evaluation of the curriculum or ex- 
change views. Or possibly you see a group of 
teachers, parents, and children meeting to- 
gether to plan a festival or a rummage sale to 
raise money for the summer program. You 
might even see a moving picture being run 
for the benefit of the camp fund so that more 
children can be sent by the school to some 
agency camp. 


A School System Experiments 


Educational leaders are hopeful that out of 
these programs will develop the practice of 
neighbors meeting together to plan and to 
act for their improvement. Is it possible that 
they will look to their schools to educate 
them and their children to a better life? 
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The school which you have visited is the 
outgrowth of a unique experiment in after- 


school recreation. It is unique because edu-_ 


cational insights gained in the past fifty years 
have been employed throughout the program. 
But the recreation program was only a be- 
ginning—out of it grew the All-Day Neigh- 
borhood School Demonstration which in- 
cluded the day school and work with the 
community. The recreation program was 
integrated with the education in the day 
school where enriched curriculums as well 
as real work experiences and more play were 
provided; there were parent-education pro- 
grams and work with neighborhood groups. 
The Demonstration served to show not only 
what needed to be done but the kind of staff 
that is required and methods that could be 
employed to help teachers carry out the 
program. 

Recognizing that public schools must take 
increasing responsibility for influencing all 
the factors that affect the life of the child, 
the Board of Education of the City of New 
York launched its experiment in all-day 
schools in 1936. The program developed as a 
joint venture of the Board of Education and 
the Public Education Association, a citizens’ 
group concerned with the improvement of 
education in New York City. The Public 
Education Association set up a sub-committee 
which provided a staff to guide the work. 
The success of the program is due largely 
to the deep insight and patience of the staff 
and in particular of its director. The three- 
year demonstration was conducted in two 
schools—one in Chelsea (P.S. 33), the other 
in Harlem (P.S. 194). The Demonstration 
came to an end in June 1945, and the Board 
of Education decided to take over the work 
and extend it to two other schools—P.S. 25 
and P.S. 63, both in the Bronx. All of the 
schools are in “difficult” areas—each has 
about a thousand children in it. The Dem- 
onstration clearly proved that a much larger 
staff is needed if the kindergarten-to-6-B 
years—the basis of a child’s formal educa- 
tion—are to meet the needs of each child 
as a member of his community. 


A Staff to Handle the Job 


In each of the schools, in addition to the 
usual assignment of administrative staff and 
classroom teachers, the Board of Education 
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has provided seven licensed teachers on a 
10:40-to-5 o’clock schedule. Six of these serve 
as “group teachers,” who work with class- 
room teachers to individualize instruction 
and enrich the curriculum in the day school 
and who lead the six clubs in the afternoon 
recreation program. The seventh teacher is 
in charge of the extended program. A social 
worker and an additional clerk have been 
added to each school. One school has a 
parent educator paid for by a committee of 
local citizens organized by the school, an- 
other has a human relations counselor who 
works with several schools in the neighbor- 
hood to improve race relations, and an O.T.P. 
(Other Teacher Provided) to work with the 
parents of the school. Another of the All-Day 
Neighborhood Schools had, during the last 
year of the Demonstration, a Community 
Worker and a staff of three people on a 
3-to-10 o’clock schedule who worked with 
adolescents and adults in the neighborhood. 
In each school the additional staff represents 
a 25 per cent to 40 per cent increase in the 
number usually assigned to an elementary 
school. 

Not only has the staff had to be augmented 
but supplies and equipment for carrying on 
the program have had to be increased. Here 
again the community has supplemented the 
additional funds provided by the Board of 
Education when they were needed. 

If you were to visit each of these schools, 
you would be impressed by the difference in 
their surroundings. You would begin to ask 
yourself, Where do the children come from? 
Where are they going? What else besides 
the school is educating them? It is only after 
the school has some idea of the answer to 
these questions that it can begin to build 
programs to meet the needs of the com- 
munity in which it is set. 

All-day schools cost money, for a larger 
staff is required to provide the many services. 
We shall have to decide to meet these costs 
in the schools of tomorrow. If we are serious 
about the implications of One World, if we 
acknowledge that education is the indis- 
pensable tool in obtaining it, if we believe in 
the power of free men to work out their own 
destiny, some way must be found to finance 
schools like these for all the children. For 
we do not lack the vision, the materials, nor 
the men and women to do the work. 
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@, Home and school cooperation is vital to effective education 


Parents Are Partners 


HISTORICALLY, public education in a 
democracy has been conceived as a partner- 
ship between home and school. Too fre- 
quently, however, the parent has been a 
negative and passive partner. His role has 
consisted too much in objecting to changes 
in educational practice and to increases in 
taxes. If our schools are to receive the full 
appreciation and support of parents, we must 
seek to make them active and responsible 
members of the partnership. 

In this article we are trying to suggest why 
parents should participate in educational 
planning and some ways in which they may 
do it. 

Any school] that seeks constantly to im- 
prove its services to children finds need to 
change some of its accepted educational 
practices. Like most other people, including 
teachers, parents often resist these changes 
unless they know why they are being made. 
For instance, research clearly indicates that 
every child has a unique pattern of growth 
and development; our parents still attach 
great importance to grade organization, an- 
nual or semi-annual promotional practices, 
and the classification of pupils based mainly 
on academic achievement. As we have sought 
to serve better the needs of the whole child, 
taking into account his social and emotional 
development as well as his intellectual 
growth, we have seen possibilities for more 
intelligent ways of grouping children, When 
attempts in this direction are made, parents 
have often assumed that it is at the expense 
of what they call the fundamentals. Certainly 
the parents’ need for a better understanding 
of why changes of this kind are made is one 
reason for their participation in planning. 


Perspective Is Needed 


We are increasingly aware that schools are 
but one agency in the education of children 
and youth. As parents and as members of 
church, social, civic, and youth-welfare 
groups, nearly all citizens of the community 
directly or indirectly contribute to the total 
program of children’s education. Unless 
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provision is made consciously for the co- 
ordination of all phases of community edu- 
cation, confusion and conflict are inevitable. 

It has been said repeatedly that the Amer- 
ican people have profound faith in their 
schools. There is little evidence to support 
this assumption. A recent report reveals that 
we spend fifteen times as much each year 
for juvenile crimes and delinquency, three 
times as much for liquor, and four times as 
much in betting on horse races, as we do on 
the support of elementary and secondary 
schools. This condition suggests either that 
the faith of people in their schools is vastly 
exaggerated, or that we have failed to trans- 
late their faith into constructive deeds. Par- 
ticipation of parents in the educational pro- 
gram will greatly increase their awareness of 
the need for better financial support of their 
schools. 

It is easier to see the need for an active 
parent partnership in education than it is to 
achieve such a partnership. The remainder 
of this article will suggest some of the 
techniques that may be useful in bringing 
it about. 


Let’s Plan With Parents 


We often think that the answer to parent 
participation is parent education. We embark 
upon an ambitious program of interpretation, 
only to find that it meets with little response 
from the parents. If we proceed in this way, 
we deserve to fail, for we are violating a 
fundamental educational principle. We have 
come to recognize the value of pupil par- 
ticipation in educational planning. Equally, 
we must recognize the value of cooperative 
planning by parents and teachers in a pro- 
gram of parent education. Not only do we 
gain all the advantages of parents’ acceptance 
of goals which they have helped to set up, 
but those goals are very likely to be much 
less theoretical than we alone would have 
chosen. They will probably deal with grass- 
roots problems which we overlook, but 
which are of great importance to parents. 
We have found that parents are likely to be 
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intensely interested in becoming literate 
about their schools when the program is 
initiated and selected by them, through their 
parent-teacher organization. They are eager 
to hear interpretations of everyday practice 
by members of the staff, as well as to listen 
to outside experts who can give help with 
problems which the parents themselves 
recognize. 

As parents become better acquainted with 
our educational program it is both logical 
and politic to make them truly working 
partners. We have noted that resistance to 
change is a human characteristic; it springs 
from lack of knowledge of reasons for change 
or from lack of voice in determining the 
direction of the change. A vital program of 
parent education will overcome lack of 
knowledge. It should be followed by a sincere 
invitation to participate in planning changes. 
Experience has shown that parents are often 
more ready to change than teachers, when 
they are included in planning. 

We also have negative evidence of the 
value of parent participation in planning 
changes. Recently we decided to add a half 
year of junior kindergarten to our program, 
which meant changing the present kinder- 
garten session to the afternoon. We thought 
that the advantages of the step were obvious 
and that it would disturb nobody. We soon 
found that we had taken too much for 
granted. There was a great deal of misunder- 
standing and some dissatisfaction with the 
plan. So we went back and did what we 
should have done in the first place. We dis- 
cussed the pros and cons in open meetings— 
then gave parents a chance to vote on the 
question. The plan was approved and every- 
one felt better about it. But we could have 
saved ourselves much grief if we had fol- 
lowed the good advice which we are so 
freely giving here. 


Education Is Continuous 


One of the best approaches to making 
parents real partners in the education of their 
children is offered by the problem of home- 
work. Traditionally, homework has been 
thought to be additional drill or preparation 
for school-time academic activities. Schools 
which insisted upon this type of extra study 
have been criticized for taking too much of 
pupils’ recreation time. Schools which aban- 
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In any partnership none can carry the full load 
by himself. Every member of the group must 
share actively in the work at hand. In their 
appeal for full cooperation between the teacher 
and parent, the authors, Paul J. Misner, super- 
intendent of schools, Glencoe, Ill., and Robert 
LaCosse, member of the Glencoe school 
faculty, offer relevant suggestions for the 
achievement of improved educational planning. 


doned it altogether have sometimes been 
accused of neglecting fundamentals or lower- 
ing standards. 

The best solution seems to lie in develop- 
ing with parents a new concept of home- 
work. If our educational program is really 
geared to everyday living, there are myriad 
opportunities in the home and community for 
extending and enriching and reinforcing a 
child’s school-time experiences. These may 
range from simple things such as the han- 
dling of money in the home to trips taken 
by the family. 

To make people of our community more 
aware of the possibilities of this kind of 
extended education, we undertook the pub- 
lication of a handbook which describes gen- 
eral areas and specific ways of providing out- 
of-school experiences for children. The 
preparation of this book was in itself an in- 
teresting venture in home-school partner- 
ship. It was written by a committee of 
parents and teachers, and the result is prob- 
ably better than either alone could have 
achieved. It is our best answer to the problem 
of homework, being predicated upon the idea 
that education is a continuous experience in 
which all people of a community share, but 
particularly the parents of children. 

In communities where there is a strong 
civic spirit there are likely to be many 
groups working with and for the children 
and adults of the community. Usually their 
efforts are totally unrelated to each other, 
with the result that there is duplication in 
some areas and neglect of others. If we 
really believe that the home and community, 
as well as the school, share in the education 
of children, we should consider this situation 
a fertile field for educational leadership and 
cooperative planning. We have organized a 
community council composed of representa- 
tives of civic, educational, and religious 
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groups, whose function is to coordinate the 
purposes and activities of the various groups. 
In this way parents and other members of 
the community can plan and direct experi- 
ences which, though they may occur out of 
school, are nevertheless part of the educa- 
tion of children. 


To Summarize 


In this article we have tried to show the 
need for parent participation in educational 
planning: less blind resistance to desirable 
educational changes; coordination of educa- 
tional effort, broadly conceived as a com- 


munity function; better financial support. 

We have also suggested some techniques 
for implementing this participation: a pro- 
gram of parent education sponsored by 
parents, open discussions of proposed 
changes with opportunity to direct their 
course; a broadened concept of homework 
in which parents and others direct the total 
educational possibilities of a community. 

Parent participation in educational plan- 
ning is not a nuisance which ought to be 
tolerated, but a real opportunity to solve per- - 
sistent problems and to improve our educa- 
tional service to children. 


Do We KNOW Our Veterans? 


MUCH IS BEING WRITTEN about provisions for the educational needs of 
veterans. Secondary schools, colleges, and, in many cases, elementary schools are 
experimenting in the development of educational experiences to meet the needs 
of these young men and women. They are returning to our classrooms and 
campuses with new insights which they can share with us, as well as personal 
problems calling for our help and understanding. Certainly, no realistic postwar 
educational planning can afford to overlook these “new” students. Nor can such 
planning, if it is truly realistic, neglect to give primary consideration to the in- 


dividuals with whom it is concerned. 


4 


It is with this point of view in mind that we present the following quotation. 
Its challenge to educational planning speaks for itself. 


I HAVE ONE CLASS of Navy men only 
and my other two classes are chiefly veterans. 
Work with them is very interesting, but at 
times a bit depressing, and yet I feel so very 
fortunate for all of the good luck I have had 
in this world. If only one could know what 
these men have been through in order to 
work with them accordingly. Most of them 
are so very nice about it all and expect no 
favors. It is only by little remarks now and 
then that one learns of their experiences. At 
times I truly feel like a hard-boiled teacher, 
especially when I find myself being hard on 
some veteran who is working hard to get 
back into life and school. I think these men 
have a bigger adjustment to make than many 
folk realize. The war has done something 
to them that makes it difficult for them to 
get back to such things as mathematics. 

I have one veteran who certainly gave me 
a surprise. The first day in class he appeared 
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on crutches with one leg off ten or twelve 
inches above the knee. The next day he ap- 
peared walking on two feet. Since then I 
have learned in talking with him that the 
limb is one of the government jobs which 
isn’t too good a fit, and that it rubs sores, so 
that he must stay off of it until they heal. 
He takes it slow and easy, but I marvel at the 
way he gets around on it. 

Only yesterday I learned that he had spent 
more than a year in a German prison camp. 
Can you imagine a chap who had gone 
through all that say of the man who had shot 
him down, “I’d shake his hand if I met him, 
for he was a better man than I was.” That 
afternoon as we worked, he opened up and 
told a bit more about himself. He crashed 
on his seventh mission. It was a Serbian doctor 
who removed his leg and as he was about 
to amputate, he asked the patient by means 
of an interpreter, what he would do to the 
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man who had shot him down, if he could 
meet him. It was then that Joe replied, “I'd 
shake his hand, for he was a better man than 
I.” Joe said that the doctor just about hit the 
ceiling because his wife and child had been 
bayoneted to death. He told me this story 
because of the Serbian doctor, but I keep 
thinking how well it reveals his own person- 
ality, for one in his condition could so easily 
become bitter. But he goes on smiling his 
nice smile. 

I felt depressed this week when I learned 
about two of my students to whom I have 
given F’s as their four weeks’ grades. They 
were with the 2zooth Coast Artillery which 
fought the delaying action in the Philippines 
and then spent more than three years in a 
Jap prison camp. With that as a background 
I can see why they are not able to think 
as I expect them to. 

Then there is the fellow who bothered me 
because of the pained expression he always 
had on his face. I thought it was because he 
was not following me, yet he made an A. 
Through my sister who knows some of the 
family, I learned that he had been so shot 
up in the seat that he can hardly sit down. 


Some days he carries his pillow to class. I’d 
probably have a pained expression too, under 
those conditions! . 

Each day I wonder what I will chance to 
learn about some veteran I have in class. 
Again this morning, I felt as if I had been 
cruel. A man returned yesterday who had 
been out of class for four weeks. I wasn’t 
overly enthusiastic about his return for I 
couldn’t see how he was going to make up 
the work. However, he insisted he wanted 
to try it and I consented. This morning he 
came in at 9 o’clock and stayed until 12. I 
would answer his questions—then he would 
take a short test over the section. In the 
course of the morning I learned that he had 
been in the Army five years, that on his 
return to the States he had crashed, had both 
legs, back, and jaw broken along with minor 
injuries. At times now they go bad on him 
and then they put him to bed. Yet when I 
hesitated about his return he offered no story 
to excite sympathy. 

I have firmly resolved not to refuse any- 
one help, for one never can tell just what 
the person has been through. My time is so 
little to give after all they have given. 
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New Board Members Announced 


THE FIVE NEW BOARD MEMBERS elected by the membership to the Board 
of Directors of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, are as follows: 


Date ZELLER, professor of education, State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 
C. L. CusuMan, associate superintendent of public schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jennie Want ert, elementary school principal, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mas te CasseELt, director of Children’s School, Smith College, North Hamp- 
ton, Mass. 


Don Patterson, assistant superintendent of schools, Bremerton, Wash. 


New members to the Board begin their term of office March 1. The first of- 
ficial meeting of the new Board will be held in St. Louis at the time of the national 
convention of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
March 21-23. 

ASCD is grateful to members for their excellent response in returning ballots. 
The Association wishes, also, to express its appreciation to the three persons in 
Washington, D. C., who served as a Committee of Tellers to tabulate returns. They 
are A. Grace Lind, Edith M. Williams, and Bernadette L. Dore. 


ASCD Plans National Meeting 


ASCD ANNUAL MEETING 
PROGRAM 


Thursday morning 

9:30 Registration Begins 

10:00 Open Meetings of ASCD Commit- 
tees 


Thursday afternoon 
2:00 Open Meetings of ASCD Commit- 


tees 

4:30 Informal Coffee Hour 

7:30 First General Session—“Today’s 
Challenge to Education” 


Friday morning 
10:00 Second General Session—“Organiz- 


ing Schools for Effective Curriculum 
Development” 


Friday afternoon 
2:00 Group Discussion Organized Around 
Varied Aspects of Supervision and 
Curriculum Planning 
3:30 Informal Coffee Hour 
4:15 Group Meetings—Second Session 
8:00 Third General Session—“Frontiers in 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment” 
Saturday morning 
10:00 Fourth General Session—“‘A Curric- 
ulum Built on Children’s Needs” 
12:30 Association Luncheon 
Saturday afternoon 
3:00 Open Meeting of Board of Directors 


THE THEME of all general sessions and 
small group meetings at ASCD’S national 
convention in St. Louis next month will be 
“Setting Our Instructional Sights.” Speeches, 
panels, and group discussions will explore the 
needs of today’s children and youth and con- 
sider ways of meeting these needs through 
improved supervision and curriculums. 
Holding its first nationwide meeting in 
four years, the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development welcomes this 
occasion as an opportunity to again promote 
discussion and an interchange of ideas among 
school people from all parts of the country. 
All persons who are interested in improving 
our schools—whether or not they are mem- 
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bers of the Association—are invited to at- 
tend the St. Louis meeting. 

The convention will open on Thursday 
morning, March 21. Sessions will continue 
through Saturday afternoon, March 23. Head- 
quarters for the meeting will be the Statler 
Hotel. Registration will begin at 9:30 Thurs- 
day morning and continue throughout the 
convention. There will be no registration 
charge for ASCD members. A fee of $1 will 
be charged non-members. 


Thursday 


Morning and afternoon sessions on Thurs- 
day will give all persons attending the con- 
vention a chance to help plan the continuing 
program of the Association. The various 
ASCD committees will hold open meetings to 
review the work that has been done, to de- 
velop future steps, and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Committee and the 
Board of Directors. Each person at the meet- 
ing is invited to choose committees in which 
he is particularly interested and to meet with 
them and participate in proceedings. 

Committees meeting at 10 o’clock Thurs- 
day morning will be: Publications and Ad- 
visory Editors, J. Paul Leonard, chairman; 
Extended School Services for School Age 
Children, Florence Beardsley, chairman; 
Building America, Frances M. Foster, editor, 
and Paul R. Hanna, chairman; A Study of 
the Development of Attitudes, A. R. Mead, 
chairman; Elementary School Organization, 
Willard Goslin, chairman; Research Articles, 
B. O. Smith, chairman; Committee of 12, 
State Chairmen, and Representatives to 
Board of Directors; Legislative Committee, 
James E. Mendenhall, chairman; and Inter- 
preting Children and Youth Through Films, 
Margaret Hampel, chairman. 

Committees meeting at 2 o’clock Thursday 
afternoon will be: Appraisal and Plans, Gor- 
don N. Mackenzie, chairman; Basic Educa- 
tion in the Secondary School, Paul Pinckney, 
chairman; In-Service Education—Problems of 
Beginning Teachers, William E. Young, chair- 
man; Materials of Instruction, Sara M. 
Krentzman, chairman; An Issue of Journal of 
Educational Research, Cecil Millard, chair- 
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man; Teacher Recruitment, George Oliver, 
chairman; Committee of 12, State Chairmen, 
and Representatives to the Board; and Re- 
source Use Education. 

The first general session of the convention 
will be at 7:30 Thursday evening in the Hotel 
ballroom. It will deal with the challenge of 
the world in which we live to education. 
Friday 

Opening Friday’s meetings will be a general 
session at 10 o’clock devoted to “Organizing 
Schools for Effective Curriculum Develop- 
ment.” Presenting areas for consideration in 
this field will be Gordon N. Mackenzie, Pru- 
dence Bostwick, and Virgil M. Rogers. A 
panel of outstanding educators will continue 
and expand discussion of this topic. 

To give persons attending the convention 
an opportunity to share ideas and experiences, 
a number of group discussions dealing with 
varied aspects of supervision and curriculum 
planning are scheduled for Friday afternoon, 
beginning at 2 o’clock. On hand to aid in each 
discussion group will be a chairman and sev- 
eral resource persons. 

The first session of group meetings will last 
from 2 until 3:30 and will include discussions 
of these topics: Cities Work for Improved 
Curriculums, Vernon Anderson, chairman; 
New Developments in State Curriculum Pro- 
grams, W. B. Burton, chairman; Smaller Com- 
munities Implement Curriculum Change, 
D. C. Rucker, chairman; The Importance of 
Regions in Curriculum Development, L. D. 
Haskew, chairman; Supervision’s Challenge 
in the Secondary School, Nelson Bossing, 
chairman; Equipping Future Teachers for 
Modern Curriculum, Frances Martin, chair- 
man; and A College Curriculum for Today’s 
Youth, Donald P. Cottrell, chairman. 

Following a brief intermission for rest and 
refreshments, the second session of group 
meetings will get underway at 4:15 and con- 
tinue until 5:45. Discussions scheduled for 
this period will include: Secondary Educa- 
tion to Meet the Needs of the Future, Ted 
Rice, chairman; Contributions of the Library 
to a Modern School, Sara M. Krentzman, 
chairman; International Understanding at 
Work in the Classroom, Ruth Cunningham, 
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chairman; Enlarging Our Supervisory Con- 
cept, chairman to be selected; Human Rela- 
tions and the Curriculum, L. T. Hopkins, 
chairman; A Curriculum for This Scientific 
Age, Virgil Herrick, chairman; The Com- 
munity’s School, D. F. Folger, chairman; and 
Modern Facilities for a Modern Curriculum, 
Walter Cocking, chairman. 

Roma Gans and Harold Hand will present 
the subject “Frontiers in Supervision and 
Curriculum Development” at the third gen- 
eral session Friday evening at 8 o’clock. The 
topic will be further explored by members 
of a panel of leading men and women in 
education. 


Saturday 


The last day of the convention will begin 
with the fourth general session at 10 Saturday 
morning. The subject “A Curriculum Built 
on Children’s Needs” will be presented by 
Willard Olson with further discussion car- 
ried on by a panel group. 

Climaxing the convention will be an As- 
sociation luncheon at 12:30 o’clock. The 
principal speaker will be announced when 
the convention program is sent to mem- 
bers. 

Saturday afternoon, beginning at 3 o’clock, 
will be devoted to an open meeting of the 
Board of Directors to which all persons at- 
tending the convention are invited. Reports 
from ASCD committees, Building America, 
and the Executive Secretary will be presented 
at that time. 

Local school groups in St. Louis are as- 
sisting in making arrangements for the con- 
vention and will act as hosts at the informal 
coffee hours planned for Thursday and Fri- 
day afternoons. Jennie Wahlert and Charles 
A. Lee are taking responsibility for much of 
the on-the-scene planning. 

If you expect to attend the St. Louis meet- 
ing, you may want to write to the national 
office for further information. Housing blanks 
may also be obtained from the Washington 
Office. Address requests to Gertrude Han- 
kamp, executive secretary, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, 
D.C 
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THE LISTENING POST 


Legislation for the ‘Democratomic” Age 


The Legislative Committee of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, recommends to the membership 
the following statement as a stand on cur- 
rent legislation to be taken by educators. 


1946 is a year when America’s school peo- 
ple might well study the meaning of two 
great historical events—the invention and 
first use of the atomic bomb in 1945 and the 
worldwide economic depression of 1932. Also 
it is a year when they might well read or 
re-read two great books—Wendell Willkie’s 
One World and Henry*Wallace’s Sixty Mil- 
lion Jobs. For these events and books will 
help us extend our sights beyond school walls 
to a new world in the making. 

Now that a decisive military victory over 
all three Fascist enemies is ours, we can turn 
our major attention to the equally hard job 
of winning the peace. This requires thinking 
and working together toward the all-impor- 
tant objective of building a better nation and 
a better world for all the common people. 

What is ahead will depend in no small part 
upon the actions of our own United States 
Government. And these actions in turn will 
depend upon what we the voters and con- 
stituents want them to be. 

On the international front we want the 
Administration and the Congress to do all 
within their power to see that the United 
Nations Organization moves forward along 
the lines laid down in its San Francisco 
Charter, toward world peace, understanding, 
and prosperity.1 We want our government to 
promote a United Nations set-up which 
guarantees that atomic research and energy 
are used for human welfare, not for war. 
We want our government to supply enough 
relief, credit, and other assistance to aid the 
liberated nations in war-devastated areas to 
rehabilitate their peoples, lands, and cities. 


11t is our hope that the United Nations Organization 
will work toward some kind of One World. 
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Already, thanks to the President and the 
Congress, we have made great strides in this 
crucial area of international relations. 

On the domestic front, we educators and 
other citizens want our federal government 
to pass legislation which will help make the 
postwar years even better for all our people 
than even the best years before. Toward this 
goal there are a number of federal bills now 
before the Congress. These include: the full 
employment bill (Senate Resolution 380 and 
House Resolution 2202) which provides for 
government responsibility to aid in main- 
taining full employment; the unemployment 
compensation bill (S. 1274 and H.R. 3891) 
which supplements the benefits now pro- 
vided by the states and which extends relief 
to displaced war workers, federal employees, 
and maritime workers; the amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (S. 1349 and 
H.R. 3914) which raises the minimum wage 
for workers in interstate trade and industry 
from 40, cents to 65 cents an hour for a 
40-hour week; the housing bill (S. 1592) 
which provides more federal assistance in 
building low-cost housing and in financing 
private construction; the health insurance bill 
(S. 1606 and H.R. 4730) which provides 
compulsory prepaid health insurance for all 
with yearly incomes up to $3600, broadens 
grants-in-aid to states for construction of 
hospitals and clinics, and expands public 
health, maternity, and child health services; 
the permanent Fair Employment Practices 
Commission bill (S. 101 and H.R. 2232) and 
the anti-poll tax bill; and the bills required 
to maintain stable prices and rents, to regu- 
late prices on homes, and to control the dis- 
tribution of scarce essential materials—until 
production is sufficient to make it safe (non- 
inflationary) to remove controls. 

In addition, there is the federal-aid-to- 
education bill (S. 181 and H.R. 1296). Under 
this bill, the government would provide 
$300,000,000 a year (equal to what it spent in 
about a day and a half for war in 1944-45) 
to assist the states in financing public schools. 
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It is not enough that we passively approve 
legislation. We must back up our convictions 
with action as the President suggested in his 
recent address to the nation. 

All such international and domestic meas- 
ures as the foregoing have important im- 
plications for the future of education and 
the general welfare. If teachers and other 
citizens work for their enactment, they will 
help our nation to extend democracy, pros- 
perity, employment, health care, housing, 
and good schooling to all regions of our 
country and to all sections of our popula- 
tion. They also will help bring peace, jobs, 
democratic self-government, and the other 


nations in this One World of ours need 
and want so desperately in this critical age. 
It will be sad indeed if educators in this 
democratomic age, in their zeal for scientific 
progress throughout today’s world, neglect to 
give more than equal emphasis to the develop- 
ment of democratic human relations. Only as 
people Jearn how to live together will we 
truly see the great potentialities of the age in 
which we live come into their own. And it is 
to the degree that we work to make science 
and democracy serve the general good of 
peoples everywhere that education will be a 
moving force in building One World where 
all children are free—ASCD Legislative 


good things of life which peoples of all Committee. : 


Building America Asks Your Help 


ALL MEMBERS of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment have recently been asked to help in selecting topics for units of Building 
America for the coming school year. 

Letters from the Executive Secretary went to members in late January. In- 
cluded was a list of the eighty-nine units already published or planned through 
the current year. Members may wish to review this list before making suggestions 
for new titles. The Building America Editorial Board has asked that suggestions 
be returned as soon as possible to Building America, 2 West Forty-Fifth Street, 
Room 1700, New York 19, N. Y. 

Building America, sponsored by ASCD, supplies factual, illustrated studies of 
modern problems and is designed for use in schools, colleges, youth organiza- 
tions, and by the general public. Frances M. Foster is editor and Paul R. Hanna 
is chairman of the Editorial Board. Eight study units are published between Oc- 
tober and May. Revisions are made from time to time to keep the units up to 
date. The eight issues for 1945-46 are: 


China Machinery for Foreign Relations 
Oil Public Health 

Public Opinion Cooperatives 

Our Land Resources America and the Dance 
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The Changing World 


Ernest O. Melby 


ATOMIC ENERGY MUST WORK FOR HUMANITY 


THE SUDDEN MASTERY of atomic 
energy in wartime has brought the present 
inbalance in human progress into sharp focus. 
In a humane cooperative world such a 
scientific development would be hailed as a 
great victory and the first step towards the 
millennium. For could we but employ atomic 
energy for human welfare no flight of the 
imagination could envision our rate of prog- 
ress. As it is, the release of atomic power has 
filled the world with fear and suspicion. This 
is so because progress in human relations 
lags so far behind our developments in 
science. Unless this lag in human relations 
can be overcome, the outlook for humanity 
is dark indeed. If the inbalance in progress 
is to be overcome, education must attack 
vigorously on the human relations front. All 
of our people, young and old, must be 
equipped to live in one world. Education 
must teach us how to live as responsible 
human beings who order the world on the 
basis of the principle of human brother- 
hood. Education must do these things rapidly 
and it must do them effectively. Accordingly 
we must have both a long-time and a short- 
time program. 

The short-time program must be designed 
to give us as many years of peace as we need 
to permit the long-time program to work. 
Our short-time program must bring the 
urgency of the situation to every American 
adult. The American adult must realize that 
our way of life must be made to work or 
we shall lose it. He must be made to see that 
there can be no freedom or justice in the 
international scene unless there is freedom 
and justice at home. The power of the 
United States must be on the side of freedom 
and justice the world over. 

The long-time program must be soundly 
based on our scientific knowledge and our 
values. We must study and apply what we 
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know about human growth and development. 
We must have a clear idea of the kind of 
society we wish to produce and the quality 
of living we wish to provide for those in it. 
We need to study the social, economic, and 
political aspects of human relations and we 
must have a plan of action with the resources 
to carry it out. Millions of man-hours and 
two billions of dollars were spent to give 
man the means of self-destruction. We dare 
not spend less to make man safe from self- 
destruction. 

The educational attack on the problem of 
human relations must be thorough and ef- 
fective. The principle of human brother- 
hood applies in the home, in community, in 
the relations between employer and em- 
ployee, in the relations between races and 
peoples. Our basic assumption is that each 
human being has worth and dignity and has 
uniqueness and creative power. But it is only 
through a cooperative society that we can 
really have one world, Education must there- 
fore seek a world of human cooperation 
rather than a world of conflict and endless 
intrigue. 

All our education agencies must be effec- 
tively marshaled for this short-term program. 
We have very little time in which to do it. 
A few years at the most. We literally need 
every hour. We cannot afford to be defeatists. 
A great nation and a great work can only be 
built on a great faith accompanied by 
vigorous action. While we carry out the 
short-term program we must plan and get 
under way with the long-term undertaking. 
This long-term program must equip children 
and young people to live in the atomic age. 
Success in both the long-time and short-time 
program can yet turn the release of atomic 
energy into a boon for mankind instead of 
having it remain a Damoclean sword over 
the human spirit. 
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Regaining Lost Ground. Readers of this de- 
partment must have been impressed by the 
number of states and localities that are re- 
suming the educational programs interrupted 
by war. Those who are interested in the 
improvement of the curriculum will have to 
work harder during the next few years to 
regain the lost ground. The program of edu- 
cation for living as it was emerging before 
the war was planned after at least two 
decades of thorough study of child and com- 
munity needs. A vigorous, continuously 
operating program of curriculum adjustment 
is indispensable in the transitional period if 
we are to complete the task that lies ahead. 


Curriculum Planning in Michigan. Curric- 
ulum development in Michigan is directed 
by the State Curriculum Planning Committee 
which is a representative group of Michigan 


schoolmen appointed by the state superin- 


tendent of public instruction as an advisory 
body. The chairman this year is Earl C. 
Kelley of Wayne University. Upon the 
recommendation of the Planning Committee, 
the following subcommittees have been ap- 
pointed for the current year: Adult Educa- 
tion, Secondary Education, Elementary Edu- 
cation, Guidance, Health Education, Safety 
Education, Intercultural Understanding, Citi- 
zenship Education, Aviation Education, 
Human Growth and Development, Creative 
Arts, Conservation Education, and Home 
and Family Life Education. A conference of 
representatives of these subcommittees is 
planned for the spring at which time the 
achievements of the year will be carefully 
analyzed and plans will be made for the en- 
suing year. Nearly four thousand Michigan 
school people have served on these state com- 
mittees during the past seven years.—Eugene 
B. Elliott, Superintendent. 


A Study of School Readiness. Lawrence A. 
Averill, head of the department of psy- 
chology at the Worcester State Teachers 
College has recently completed for the 
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Massachusetts State Department of Educa- 
tion, a statewide study “School Readiness, 
School Admission and First Grade Objec- 
tives.” In 88 per cent of the 351 cities and 
towns in Massachusetts, children are not 
older than five years and nine months when 
they enter school. In 15 per cent of the com- 
munities, they are under five years and five 
months. The obvious results for all, with the 
exception of some 20 per cent of first-graders 
whose mental age is considerably accelerated 
over their chronological age, are failure and 
frustration at the very beginning of their 
school career when they should properly be 
experiencing success and high anticipation. 
To meet the needs of the other 80 per cent 
of children, the first grade is called upon to 
adjust its program so that children may, 
during much of their first year in school be 
helped to grow physically, socially, and 
emotionally and to build up a rich experi- 
ential background for reading readiness.— 
Julius E. Warren, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 


Projects in State of Washington. Local 
schools in various parts of the State of 
Washington have made surveys of com- 
munity needs and have developed programs 
of curriculum revision. The Kelso Public 
Schools set up a health and physical educa- 
tion project three years ago, as a result of 
a survey in their district, and through a well- 
directed program are now showing good 
results. The services of Edgar M. Draper, 
curriculum consultant of the University of 
Washington, were made available to them 
through the in-service training program. The 
Clover Park Schools began an over-all dis- 
trict group study of their entire high school 
program, later segregating into departmental 
committees for specialized analysis and re- 


. view of their findings. A study of basal 


reading is under way in the Wapato Schools 
and a testing program of the entire district 
has been conducted. In the development of 
the secondary level testing, pupils are tem- 
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porarily placed in a general grouping until 
their reading and language skills are de- 
veloped satisfactorily to transfer into regular 
classes—Pearl A. Wanamaker, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 


The Community Approach in North Caro- 
lina. Many efforts at curriculum improve- 
ment, based upon needs felt by local school 
centers for cooperative attacks upon com- 
munity and school problems, are being made 
in North Carolina. Teachers’ meetings in 
many centers have been turned into work- 
shops. Efforts of most of the groups are 
directed generally toward implementing the 
new Language Arts Bulletin, the work of 
many individuals and groups in the state. 
Members of departments of education at the 
University of North Carolina, at other 
teacher-training institutions in the state and 
at the State Department are assisting as con- 
sultants on call at various centers. Direct at- 
tacks have been made to change the curric- 
ulum to conform with community needs 
in Alamance County through workshops, 
through extension courses, and through 
strenuous local initiative. In Lee County, in 
Gastonia, in Burke County, to name only a 
few of the centers, curriculum changes are 
taking form, and the same kinds of coopera- 
tive efforts as in Alamance County are being 
used.—James S. Tippett, Visiting Lecturer, 
University of North Carolina. 


Developments in Maryland. By act of the 
legislature, the schools of Maryland have 
added a twelfth grade to the public school 
program. Most of the schools are changing 
gradually by having the seventh-grade pupils 
begin the first year of the new six-year high 
school program. Conference committees in 
the major subject fields were organized at a 
two-week workshop attended by 150 super- 
visors, principals, and teachers from every 
part of the state. For the first time, elemen- 
tary-school teachers worked together with 
secondary-school teachers and _ classroom 
teachers worked side by side with adminis- 
trators and supervisors. An overall design for 
all the twelve grades in each of the major 
areas of instruction was developed. During 
the current year committees will meet all 
over the state in practically every county. A 
few schools are experimenting with a core 
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curriculum in the seventh grade.—Earle T. 
Hawkins, Supervisor of High Schools. 


Practice Teaching Guide. As an aid to col- 
lege seniors who are entering their first 
practice teaching experience, the supervising 
teachers of Central Michigan College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich., have prepared and published 
handbooks covering the situations to be met 
on both elementary and secondary levels. In 
order to be as helpful as possible topics are 
handled briefly, concisely, and in a very prac- 
tical manner. Where needed, actual samples 
of forms are included, especially in the 
secondary handbook. Topics covered include 
such items as the organization of the school, 
observation, participation, lesson planning, 
conferences, materials, time schedules, and 
all the other aspects of teaching with which 
the student must become familiar. Supervisors 
make use of the book in conferences and it 
is a vital part of the material used in senior 
education courses—Edna M. Heilbronn, 
Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


Longer Periods for General Education. In 
order to aid the individual pupil, most of the 


. class schedules of the Barratt Junior High 


School, Philadelphia, have been revised to 
allow each section to spend two-thirds of 
every day with one teacher. In addition to 
making it possible to know pupils better, this 
plan provides longer uninterrupted periods 
for the program of general education. The 
time spent with one teacher includes the 
periods formerly assigned to arithmetic, Eng- 
lish, science and social study. Depending on 
the teacher, the work in sections thus organ- 
ized ranges from separate subject-matter in- 
struction to complete integration. As a result 
of this program, the general tone of the 
school has become more friendly and at- 
tendance has increased from 85 per cent to 
93-5 per cent.—Edward T. Myers, Principal. 


Akron Principals Study Their Duties. In a 
study program now in progress, the elemen- 
tary school principals in the Akron (Ohio) 
Public Schools are making a thorough evalua- 
tion of their activities. The project began 
with a survey showing how principals in the 
elementary schools really spend their time. 
On the basis of the results of this survey, a 
plan of study was developed. The plan calls 
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for a series of meetings in which the duties 
actually performed by the principals in the 
various schools will be carefully considered. 
At present, five different groups of principals 
are meeting simultaneously to evaluate their 
activities and to determine what they should 
be doing in order to make the educational 
program in their schools most effective. At 
the close of the project, the conclusions of 
each group—largely in the form of recom- 
mendations and suggestions—will be assem- 
bled into one final report—O. C. Hatton, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Design for the Curriculum. The New York 
City Public Schools have published a chart 
showing the design for the curriculum of 
the elementary schools. It was prepared to 
serve as a preview of a forthcoming bulletin 
on curriculum improvement. A section on 
growth and development shows some ways 
in which maturation is related to the curric- 
ulum. The objectives are those accepted for 
the school system as a whole with special 
interpretation for the elementary school. The 
curriculum areas are groupings of related 
materials previously included in many sepa- 
rate courses of study. A section on planning 
for teaching summarizes some of the impor- 
tant points in guiding learning experiences. 
The chart has been discussed by principals 
and teachers throughout the city. Later in the 
year it will be supplemented by a more exten- 
sive discussion of subject matter and units 
for the several grade levels—C. Frederick 
Pertsch, Assistant Superintendent. 


Integrated Program in Delaware. Curriculum 
development in Delaware is a cooperative 
procedure in which the classroom teacher 
reports the results of her experimentation to 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 
Each year new materials resulting from this 
cooperative program in curriculum develop- 
ment are presented to the teachers at either 
a pre-school or an early-school conference. 
An integrated program is followed in all of 
the schools. Programs are set up so that 
approximately half the day is devoted to 
activities in the fields of social studies, lan- 
guage arts, music, fine and industrial arts, 
while the other half places emphasis upon 
the development of skills. The latest cur- 
riculum bulletin endeavors to bring all of the 
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materials up-to-date as far as they were used 
by teachers in the classroom.—H. B. King, 
Assistant State Superintendent in charge of 
Elementary Schools. 


Resource-Use Education in Texas. Individ- 
uals throughout Texas have been promoting 
the conservation and use of our resources 
for many years. Since 1933, Gordon Worley, 
special supervisor, has given special atten- 
tion to this problem. Extension courses and 
workshops have been conducted regularly. 
Conferences of from one-to-five days have 
been held in local communities for the pur- 
pose of training the teachers in the county 
and to develop organizations to plan and 
carry out school and community improve- 
ment programs under the leadership of lay- 
men with the aid of every member of the 
local faculty. At the 1941 mid-winter school 
administrators conference, a state committee 
to promote resource-use education was ap- 
pointed. This committee included both edu- 
cators and technical men. Cooperating with 
state, regional, and national agencies inter- 
ested in resources and education, this com- 
mittee has developed materials for use of 
teachers in instructing their pupils in the 
proper use of our resources. During 1944 and 
1945 the state committee has been enlarged 
to include bankers, publishers, industrialists, 
and others who represent education, industry, 
commerce, and the people——J. B. Rutland, 
State Department of Education. 


Field Services. The Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers College at DeKalb has for several years 
offered service of a supervisory nature to 
schools in the area which it serves. Upon 
request of superintendents, the staff members 
work with teachers individually on special 
difficulties and on new units of work or in 
groups on common problems. In beginnin 
any service, a great part of the time off- 
campus is spent in classrooms where rather 
continuous, systematic observations are made, 
first, to become acquainted with the school 
system and, second, to get to know the 
teachers. When the needs are understood, 
help is given by demonstration teaching, by 
conferences, and by discussion groups, before 
school, during free periods often when a 
special teacher is teaching, and sometimes 
after school. Much aid is given by bringing 
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textbooks, reference materials, and illustrative 
aids to re-enforce the matters considered. 
Considerable pre-teaching planning is done 
to encourage teachers in attempting new work 
themselves. Beginning teachers and rural 
schools were helped in a variety of ways. 
Numerous requests are received for aid in 
special subjects——Helen R. Messenger, De- 
partment of Education. 


Kentucky Stresses Improvement in Reading. 
One of the causes of retardation is inability 
to read well. This is recognized in the Ken- 
tucky program under way this year to keep 
children in school. One of the major objec- 
tives of the state’s program is the improve- 
ment of the teaching of reading. A committee 
made up of the staffs of the Department of 
Education, state colleges, and public schools 
worked together for a long period in the 
spring of 1945 in trying to list the problems 
faced by teachers in teaching reading. Plans 
to help solve these problems were worked 
out. The results were published in a Depart- 
ment Bulletin under the title Getting the 
Primary Reading Program Under Way. More 
than 7,000 copies were printed but the supply 
was soon exhausted. More than eighty helping 
teachers employed in county and city school 
systems are working on the improvement of 
the teaching of reading and many are using 
the bulletin as a guide. The bulletin was de- 
veloped through cooperation and there is 
wide cooperation in its use—R. E. Jaggers, 
Chief, Bureau of Instruction. 


Minnesota Curriculum Program. The Min- 
nesota plan for developing new curriculum 
materials calls for the publication of Curricu- 
lum Bulletin No. 1 which will point the di- 
rection and define the viewpoint for the 
forthcoming courses of study. About forty 
educators selected from all areas of educa- 
tion and from every part of the state are 
now working as committees preparing the 
material for this bulletin. To assist teachers 
and school systems in preparing their phi- 
losophy of education, a bulletin has been 
published entitled A Procedure for Preparing 
a School’s Educational Beliefs. A number of 
schools are now using this material for their 
in-service training program including several 
of the experimental schools set up jointly by 
the College of Education, University of Min- 
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nesota, and the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Production of courses of study in the 
various areas of learning in the elementary 
field is scheduled for 1946.—W. A. Andrews, 
Director of Graded Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools. 


Adjustment to Individual Differences. As a 
result of experimentation in several St. Paul 
(Minn.) high schools during the past six 
years, a program for slow learners was 
initiated in each high school at mid-year. 
Another adjustment is being made in the op- 
posite direction to accommodate individual 
differences. An extensively enriched program 
in English is being planned for the superior 
pupils. This course will be developed in two 
or three high schools where a large percent- 
age of the graduates go to college and ex- 
tended to other schools in the fall. English 
was the first subject chosen because through 
it all students can be reached, and sub- 
sequently the other subjects will be adapted 
to pupils’ needs and capacities. Care is being 
taken to avoid relying solely on homogeneous 
grouping. Substantial adjustments are being 
made in subject matter and presentation.— 
J. E. Marshall, Superintendent of Schools. 


In Brief. The Texas State Department of 
Education called a meeting to consider the 
question of launching a program for the prep- 
aration of a new state course of study for ele- 
mentary schools. Miss Edgar Ellen Wilson of 
the State Educational Department acted as 
chairman. 

The Hillsborough County (Fla.) teachers 
prepared a course of study for the elementary 
grades and another in high school English. 
The bulletins were the result of the co- 
operative effort of 103 teachers who par- 
ticipated in a workshop for a period of three 
weeks last summer. 

Instead of the usual county teachers’ insti- 
tute, the Cumberland County (Pa.) Schools 
conducted a two-day conference in which 
teachers worked in groups on topics of their 
own choice under the direction of con- 
sultants. 

All courses of study in the St. Louis Public 
Schools are being revised. Committees have 
been working for the past two years on the 
project. Courses of study in elementary- 
school music and science are already issued. 
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The Importance of People 


Ruth Cunningham 


THE BORE 


“IT MUST BE LATE,” thought Mary as 
she glanced out of the window and saw 
Miss Tenny striding down the walk. It bad 
to be late if Miss Tenny was leaving, for she 
usually made it a point to be the first teacher 
in the building in the morning and the last 
to leave in the afternoon. 

“I’m glad I stayed just a little longer, so I 
won’t have to walk with her,” Mary said to 
herself. “I wish she could talk about some- 
thing other than how hard she works. It gets 
to be an awful bore. . . . I'd better hurry 
now, though, or I’ll keep Dot waiting.” 

While Mary and Dot were having dinner, 
the conversation drifted to Miss Tenny. 


Martyr—with arithmetic papers 


“J just can’t understand it,” Mary said. 
“Don’t you suppose she wants to have fun? 
I can’t imagine anyone finding any joy in 
correcting papers all evening and spending 
hours and hours on fussy little lesson plans 
when she might better make more general 
plans, then let the children help with the rest. 
Do you know what she told me she was doing 
the other day? Erasing the smudges from 
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the pages of the dictionary in her room! Did 
you ever hear of anything so ridiculous? She 
says she does it regularly. If there weren’t 
any smudges in ours, the youngsters wouldn’t 
recognize it as a dictionary, and I'd be sure 
it wasn’t being used. If she really feels it 
needs doing, why doesn’t she let the children 
do it? Or if she does do such dull things with 
her time, I wish she wouldn’t talk about them 
so much. Know what I’ve decided? I think 
she thinks it’s cute to be working all the 
time. I believe she enjoys thinking of herself 
as a martyr. Hooey!” 

“Ye-e-s,” said Dot slowly. “I guess you're 
right, but maybe there’s more to it than that. 
I'd be willing to make a bet about her.” 

“What kind of a bet?” 

“A bet that no one has complimented her 
on anything for a long, long time—maybe 
not for years.” 

“That’s a safe bet,” said Mary. “What in 
the world would one compliment her on? 
Not her clothes—she looks like a bag of odds 
and ends collected by mistake. Not her 
personality or ideas—she’s the biggest bore I 
know. Not her teaching—the kids can’t stand 
her and I doubt if they learn a thing. Not 
her—” 


A bag of odds and ends 
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“I know,” Dot interrupted. “Not anything. 
That’s just the trouble. All of us want to be 
admired for something. We can’t think of a 
thing to admire in Miss Tenney and prob- 
ably everyone else feels the same way. My 
guess is that she knows it and is trying hard 
to find some satisfaction and recognition for 
her work. Or maybe she figures that if no 
one else will admire her, she can find personal 
satisfaction in thinking of herself as indus- 
trious and others as lazy.” 

Mary shook her head. “No. That doesn’t 
make sense. If she were doing something in- 
teresting, I might understand it, but who’s 
going to admire anyone for erasing smudges 
from pages of the dictionary! Or what virtue 
is there in getting to school at dawn, or even 
in correcting tons of arithmetic and spelling 
papers? Uh-uh, your theory is a washout.” 

“Wait a minute,” begged Dot. “Not so fast. 
I don’t think she’s trying to be admired for 
the things she does, but for the fact that she 
works hard. Sounds silly, because you and I 
don’t believe that work for work’s sake is 
a virtue, but Miss Tenny may think it is. 
She may even kid herself into believing that 
the more uninteresting the work, the greater 
the virtue.” 

The scornful look on Mary’s face left no 
doubt about her attitude toward such 
“virtues.” 

“You see,” Dot continued, “it isn’t what we 
think, but trying to see what she thinks, that 
helps us understand her. I agree with you 
that she’s on the wrong track, but I don’t 
think she thinks she is. Whether or not work 
for work’s sake is a virtue may be somewhat 
beside the point, however. I think she’d be 
willing to settle for anything that would 
make her admired, but doesn’t know any- 
thing else to try. As it is now, she’s running 
around in a squirrel cage. The more she 
needs satisfaction and recognition, the more 
she works; the more she works, the more 
limited and pinched her personality becomes; 
the more limited and pinched her personality, 
the more she bores the people around her; 
the more she bores the people around her, 
the less attention they pay to her; the less 
attention paid to her, the more she feels the 
need for satisfaction and recognition; the 
more she feels the need for satisfaction and 
recognition, the more she works; and ’round 
and ’round it goes.” 
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“You may have something there,” Mary 
agreed. “And when you put it that way, it 
sounds sort of pathetic, as though she keeps 
reaching for something that isn’t there.” 

“That’s it. And it is pathetic, isn’t it?” 

The scornful look was gone from Mary’s 
face. Both girls were quiet and thoughtful 
as they ate their ice-cream. Finally Mary 
broke the silence. 

“We’ve got to do something,” she said 
earnestly, “we've got to.” 

“Yes,” Dot agreed, “but what?” 

“I don’t know, but if you’re right about 
why she is as she is, we ought to find some- 
thing to compliment her about, something 
that will bring her the satisfaction and 
recognition you say she needs.” 

“You mean,” Dot asked, “we have to tell 
her she’s wonderful because she erases the 
dictionary? Nothing doing. In the first place, 
I'd feel like a hypocrite and a heel, and in 
the second place, it would only make her 
worse. She’d probably start erasing the 
whole library!” 

“No,” Mary agreed, “that wouldn’t work. 
We'll have to find something else. There 
must be something good about her, or that 
she does well.” 

A deep silence followed. 

“I have it!” Mary exploded with this ex- 
clamation so suddenly that Dot jumped and 
almost dropped her spoon. 

“Listen,” Mary continued. “I remember 
hearing Miss Tenny say once that she liked 
to cook. I remember it because I recall think- 
ing I hoped she’d never ask me to dinner 
for I could never live through an evening 
with her. Let’s give a pot-luck supper and 
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invite her, then praise her cooking in front 
of all the other girls.” 

Dot looked a bit doubtful, but willing to 
be convinced. “It might work. Let’s try it.” 

From then on the conversation was full 
of plans for the supper. 

* * * 

The pot-luck supper had come and gone. 
Mary and Dot were in the kitchen washing 
the dishes. 


It worked! 


“Well,” said Mary, “it worked, didn’t it? 
Miss Tenny fairly glowed when Fran Taylor 
asked for the recipe for that chocolate cake.” 


“Yes,” agreed Dot, “it worked. But you 
have no idea how I’ve worried about that 
cake. What if it hadn’t been good? Or what 
if Fran and the others hadn’t backed us up 
in praising it? Or what if Miss Tenny had 
merely started in on how much work she’d 
put in it? It was an awful gamble.” 

“I suppose it was,” Mary assented, “but 
perhaps I wasn’t counting on it as heavily as 
you were. I have some other ideas up my 
sleeve. Maybe we could find a hat that'd 
look well on her, suggest she get it, then 
tell her how becoming it is. Or she might be 
persuaded to come to the art workshop. 
With her methodical ways, she ought to turn 
out some nice things on the potter’s wheel. 
Or how do you suppose she’d do in the 
drama group? Or, when we get to know her 
better, we may find she has some ideas we’d 
be glad to praise. Maybe we’re going to need 
these other ways of working. She may have 
gotten an inkling of how to share ideas 
through sharing chocolate cake, but one in- 
stance may not be enough.” 

“Pessimist, you,” chided Mary. “But I guess 
youre right. Let’s keep at it. I never realized 
how much people can do to help each other 
if they just take the time to try to under- 
stand, or how much real satisfaction it can 
give to everyone. Sounds a bit sentimental, 
but it’s solid fact.” 

“I know what you mean,” said Dot. “I feel 
that way, too. And, you know, Miss Tenny 
isn’t nearly as much of a bore as I’d thought. 
Let’s ask her to go to the movies with us 
tonight.” 


MAN NOW HAS IT within his grasp to emancipate himself economically. If he 
wills it, he is in a position to refine his competitive impulse; he can take the step 
from competitive man to cooperative man. He has at last unlocked enough of the 
earth’s secrets to provide for his needs on a world scale. The same atomic and 
electrical energy that can destroy a city can also usher in an age of economic suf- 
ficiency. It need no longer be a question as to which peoples shall prosper and 
which shall be deprived. There is power enough and resources enough for all.— 
From Modern Man Is Obsolete by Norman Cousins. 
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The New—in Review 


THE SCOPE OF GROUP ACTIVITY in 
towns and cities all over the country, the 
initiative and originality of local leaders of 
public opinion may come as a surprise to 
those who are unaware of the spirit of a 
democratic people,” says the Foreword of 
Here’s How It’s Done, a Popular Education 
Guide (41 Maiden Lane, New York City 7, 
Postwar Information Exchange, $1). Here’s 
How It’s Done is a guide to methods which 
have been used successfully to stimulate the 
interest of Americans in national and inter- 
national problems. The examples of group 
experiences throughout the country are 
stimulating and suggest a program of action 
for the man or woman interested in com- 
munity leadership. A directory of 280 na- 
tional organizations which provide popular 
program and study materials is included. 

The tools of popular education group dis- 
cussion, radio, films, newspaper publicity, 
lectures, displays, exhibits, charts, and many 
others are presented in a lively fashion, with 
humorous drawings to capture the reader’s 
interest. This brief pamphlet includes a 
wealth of information that will help individ- 
uals or groups interested in community 
planning. 


THE WORKSHOP MOVEMENT in edu- 
cation has gathered momentum in the past 
ten years so that the expression “We’re 
planning a workshop” no longer sounds un- 
usual. While many people have general in- 
formation about what a workshop is, almost 
any group planning a workshop for the first 
time is confronted with the practical problem 
of how to do it. Two recent publications give 
definite help for solving this problem. 

The Workshop, a pamphlet prepared for 
the Service Center of the American Educa- 
tion Fellowship and the Bureau of Inter- 
cultural Education by Paul B. Diederich and 
William Van Til, has been published by 
Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge, Inc., 105 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3. A brief survey 
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Sara M. Krentzman, Editor 


of the history of the workshop movement 
precedes an emphatic statement of the char- 
acteristics of workshops with practical sug- 
gestions for the kind of leadership necessary 
for the growth of a real workshop. Descrip- 
tions of actual experiences make the sug- 
gestions more forceful. This booklet is a 
valuable contribution to the clarification of 
the workshop idea. 

Also helpful is The Montclair Conference 
on Workshop Planning by Lester Dix, one 
of the series of publications called Work In 
Progress Series, published by the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, 1697 Broadway, New 
York 19. Practical suggestions for adminis- 
tration of workshops and resources, recrea- 
tion, evaluation, and public relations as vital 
aspects of a successful workshop experience 
are given. 


THE IMPROVEMENT of human relations 
is a subject much discussed by educators to- 
day. The U. S. Office of Education has been 
concerned with studies designed to make 
available accurate information about different 
races and groups and to bring about a better 
understanding and appreciation of minority 
groups. Teachers and supervisors should be 
informed of the findings of such studies as 
a means of improving the quality of leader- 
ship they are able to give. 

Education of Teachers For Improving 
Majority-Minority Relationships (Bulletin 
1944, No. 2, Washington 25, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 15 cents) writ- 
ten by Ambrose Caliver, senior specialist in 
the education of Negroes, is a report of an 
investigation to discover opportunities now 
available to teachers to learn about racial 
and national minority groups. This short bul- 
letin is comprehensive and to the point. It 
includes a good list of selected references and 
sources of information that will prove valu- 
able to those wishing to know more about 
intercultural education. 

Postwar Education of Negroes, a report of 
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a conference sponsored by the U. S. Office 
of Education, is also written by Ambrose 
Caliver and may be obtained free from the 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
It was printed at no expense to the govern- 
ment through a grant by the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. This report attempts to give the 
educational implications of the Army data 
concerning Negro veterans and war workers. 
School people will find especially interesting 
the section specifically concerned with im- 
plications for elementary and _ secondary 
education. 


ALL PARENTS will welcome Your Child 
From One to Six (Washington, D. C., 
Superintendent of Documents, Pub. 30-1945, 
15 cents). This publication of the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, is a 
complete revision of the old bulletin—The 
Child From One To Six—rewritten to reflect 
the most recent thinking on all aspects of the 
care and development of young children. 
The viewpoint expressed throughout the bul- 
letin is that emotional maturity in parents is 
necessary for the security and affectionate 
family relationships so necessary to children. 

Many attractive photographs and a sim- 
ple, interesting text give help to parents with 
such common problems as learning good 
sleep habits, learning emotional control, 
thumb sucking, nail biting, stuttering, 
imagination and honesty, and children’s ques- 
tions. The subjects of food, health, sickness, 
accidents, clothing, routines, and many 
others are well presented. 


THE UNITED NATIONS IN FILMS, a 
list of 16- and 35-mm. motion picture films 
which will help to give audiences a clearer 
understanding of life in each of the United 
Nations, has been issued by the United Na- 
tions Information Office (610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y.). Most of the films may 
be borrowed free of charge; detailed infor- 
mation about borrowing is given for each 
film listed. This publication also describes 
other services and materials available from the 
United Nations Information Office. 


INFORMATION on the cost of living is 
very helpful to educators concerned with 
salary schedules. The National Education As- 
sociation’s brief pamphlet Cost of Living 
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Funds—Their Meaning for Teachers (Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., National Education As- 
sociation, single copies 15 cents, discounts 
on quantities) offers in concise form authentic 
information on this subject. Such questions 
as these form the section headings: What Is 
Meant by Cost of Living? How Are Changes 
In Cost of Living Measured? What Kind of 
Cost-Of-Living Index Is Best for Making 
and Appraising Wage and Salary Adjust- 
ments? What Indexes Should be Used In 
Appraising the Need for Adjustments in 
Teacher’s Salaries? How Should a School 
System Proceed in Adjusting Teachers’ 
Salaries —To Changes In Living Costs? A 
short list of references is appended. This use- 
ful bulletin was published through an allot- 
ment from the War and Peace Fund of the 
National Education Association. 


A COMPREHENSIVE VOLUME of pro- 
fessional terms in education has been at- 
tempted in the Dictionary of Education, 
edited by Carter V. Good and prepared 
under the auspices of Phi Delta Kappa (New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
$4). Definitions of more than 16,000 technical 
and professional words chosen from the 
entire area of education are given. In gen- 
eral, names of persons, institutions, places, 
and titles of publications are excluded. For- 
eign terms most frequently employed in the 
study of comparative education, particularly 
concerning England, France, Canada, Ger- 
many, and Italy are presented in separate 
sections. 

More than one hundred specialists assisted 
Dr. Good in this undertaking, and through 
them the aid of several thousand persons was 
obtained. The choice of terms to be in- 
cluded was based on the following criteria: 

1. Is the term a professional one, applicable 
to the field of education, or a strictly subject- 
matter term, such as triangle or circle in 
mathematics? 

2. Is the term given a special meaning or 
shade of meaning in education? 

3. Has the term a direct application to 
the area in question? 

4. Is the term more frequently used in 
the particular area than in other fields? 

5. If the term is used in related fields, is it 
given a special meaning or shade of meaning 
in the area in question? 
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6. Can the term be treated adequately in 
a fifty-word definition? 

Webster's New International Dictionary 
has been used as the authority in matters of 
spelling. With the exception of the words 
in foreign languages, which are grouped by 
country at the end of the volume, the words 
are arranged in alphabetical order. 


Materials for Teaching Music 


Reviewed by Otive M. MeEnz, Music Super- 
visor, Pinellas County Schools, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 


THE ART of presenting music to children 
in a manner which arouses and sustains in- 
terest is a challenge to the music educator of 
today. A method which provides continuity 
of experience, while aiding in the expression 
and development of social attitudes, can lay 
the foundation for a mature appreciation and 
technical knowledge of music. 

Many of the prescribed methods of yester- 
day are being discarded; many are being 
dusted off and used again. Forty years ago 
children went to “neighborhood parties” with 
their parents. They observed and participated 
in singing games and square dances, such as 
“Captain Jinks” and the “Lancers.” Today 
schools and communities are reviving these 
delightful activities. Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Ford have edited a book entitled Good Morn- 
ing and in conjunction have released “Early 
American Dance Records” (Henry Ford, 
Dept. R., Box 100, Monroe Boulevard Station, 
Dearborn, Mich., 50 cents). 

Studying and using the many excellent 
books now available for the knowledge, 
understanding, and appreciation of music is 
an overwhelming task for the “music educa- 
tor,” but for the grade or homeroom teacher 
it is a physical impossibility. Thus it becomes 
imperative that books providing a gradual 
and cumulative growth in the knowledge of 
compositions, composers, and instruments be 
placed in the hands of these teachers. The 


Kinscella Readers—Stories in Music Appre-. 


ciation (University Publishing Company, 1126 
Q. Street, Lincoln, Neb.) meet this need. 
There are seven books, beginning with Story- 
land for second grade and extending through 
History Sings for junior high school. These 
books provide, not only a well-rounded, 
flexible music appreciation program, but also 
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supplementary reading material for each 
grade level. 

Opal Wheeler’s charming biographies of 
Edward MacDowell, Stephen Foster, and five 
of the classical composers (E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York, N. Y., $2) have be- 
come increasingly popular in school libraries 
in the past few years. They have large print, 
are whimsically illustrated, and fascinatingly 
told. 

The use of simple instruments in the 
elementary grades is finding more and more 
favor with music educators, teachers, and 
children. Tonettes, song flutes, harmonicas 
and glass xylophones are among the “easy to 
learn to play” instruments. They are inex- 
pensive ($1 to $2.50) and can be purchased 
at most music stores or from mail-order 
companies such as the Educational Music 
Bureau, 30 East Adams Street, Chicago, IIl., 
or Montgomery Ward. 

These instruments create and sustain in- 
terest in the fundamental tools of music, i.e. 
ear training and sight reading. Children 
enjoy these rhythmic activities and con- 
sequently their growth in the understanding 
of “time” is truly amazing. 

A workbook suitable either for the teacher 
who needs a refresher course on the theory 
of music or for the students from fourth to 
twelfth grades who have had little previous 
instruction is Music Fun, Book 1 (Reever 
and Kurtz, Kenworthy Educational Service, 
Buffalo, N. Y., about 35 cents). It includes a 
story of the beginning of music, devices for 
the learning of lines and spaces, rhythmic 
studies and meter exercises, clever ideas of 
presenting keys and key signatures, sign lan- 
guage, symbols of time and tone, song pat- 
terns, and a brief but excellent description 
of the instruments of the symphony orchestra. 

An important part of our thinking in 
methods should be the integration of music 
with all other subjects in the curriculum. 
The problem of training teachers to present 
music in its many phases might be compared 
to that of a diamond cutter. He takes a 
rough stone, dull and uninteresting, but after 
cutting and polishing, it becomes a thing of 
beauty, fascinating in its many colorful facets. 
Any average teacher can make music as 
fascinating and many faceted as she chooses, 
limited only by her own curiosity and open- 
mindedness. 
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Tools for Learning 


ART, SCIENCE, AND PLAY MATERIALS 


EvizaBeTH NETERER 


MOST PEOPLE RECOGNIZE the value of 
art, science, and play materials in the growth 
of children but many would welcome guid- 
ance in the selection of these materials to lead 
them through the maze of tantalizing toys 
and apparatus that are becoming more and 
more plentiful and varied. 

We agree that play materials are valuable 
for children’s use if they stimulate the 
muscles into growing and help children gain 
control over these muscles. We feel they have 
importance educationally to the degree they 
make it possible for children to discover and 
explore useful facts. 

But children need more than physical and 
intellectual development. They need social 
and emotional experiences that help them get 
along with others and feel at peace with them- 
selves. So some play materials we select for 
children will encourage social living and some 
will invite children to experiment until they 
can express their feelings and ideas creatively. 

Undoubtedly some muscles develop 
through activities a child can hardly be re- 
strained from engaging in, such as chasing 
playmates in tag games or running after a 
dog or a ball. Other muscles, like those of 
the shoulders may benefit by equipment to 
coax them into sufficient play. A sturdy, 
safely built slide, to the top of which one 
climbs by a ladder, a swing that will stand 
the strain of hard wear, or climbing appara- 
tus, such as a pole or a hawser suspended 
from the ceiling, use large muscles of back, 
legs, and shoulders. 

They do more, for with growth of skill 


If you are faced with the task of selecting art, 
science, and play materials for your school, you 
will find helpful this month’s introduction to 
“Tools for Learning.” Uses for the many kinds 
of materials on the market today and the men- 
tal and emotional effects they may have upon 
children are discussed by Elizabeth Neterer, 
principal of Hawthorne Elementary School, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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in controlling muscles, children gain a sense 
of achievement and success, confidence in 
themselves, and a certain feeling of security. 
Other simple equipment and toys that, when 
mastered, offer children not only physical 
growth but also this feeling of accomplish- 
ment and self-sufficiency are bars from which 
to swing, rails to walk without losing one’s 
balance, barrels through which to climb on 
all fours, balls to throw and catch, tops to 
spin, and wheeled toys to use. 

Although one thinks of these materials as 
valuable primarily because they contribute to 
children’s physical growth, it can readily be 
seen that they contribute to teaching chil- 
dren to get along with other people and to 
experiment with natural laws; and that they 
make it possible for children to experience 
the satisfaction of success. 

Toys and equipment that invite social play 
require careful selection so they actually can 
be used. Dolls need to be cuddled, to be 
dressed and undressed. Doll furniture must 
permit the doll to be put to bed and covered 
with real bed covers, the table to be set, and 
the doll clothes washed. Packing boxes make 
excellent play materials, for when the nails 
are cared for and the rough places sand- 
papered the boxes obligingly become trains, 
boats, airplanes, a store, or homes where one 
family may visit another. The simpler the 
material the more adjustable it is to various 
uses, and the more inviting to the imagination. 

There is a wide variety of materials that 
elicit one’s creative urges and help put into 
form some of one’s ideas. There are blocks 
to be made into houses, stores, boats, or air- 
planes; clay for making dishes, marbles, 
animals, people, or any form which comes to 
one’s mind. For older children there are 
tools for carving clay figures, for soap carv- 
ing, and for cutting woodblocks. There are 
woodworking tools, good reliable sharp 
tools, that make clean cuts; hammers heavy 
enough to drive a nail surely to its goal. 
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There is wood, soft wood, into which un- 
skilled muscles can successfully drive nails— 
or draw out crooked ones! There are yarns, 
roving and rags for weaving, fibres for spin- 
ning, and needles for sewing. 

There is paint of many kinds for children 
of different ages: finger paint in which one 
may work up to one’s elbows with joy and 
relief to one’s pent-up feelings; poster paint 
for making large satisfying pictures; house 
paint or enamel for painting things that need 
a permanent finish; stencil paint and spatter 
paint. There is no end to the uses of different 
kinds of paint to make things beautiful and 
useful. 

The simpler a material is and the more 
crude, the greater is the opportunity for 
learning at certain stages of the children’s 
growth. There is a time when children need, 
if possible, to dig clay from a bank, strain 
out the grit, and pound it into shape for 
moulding. There is a time when children need 
to make their own crude looms to weave their 
own crudely spun yarn. There is a time when 
children need to make their own paper from 


rag pulp. 


DO YOU READ RECREATION? 


The magazine of the recreation move- 
ment, Recreation is published each month 
to keep you in touch with developments 
in the field. There are articles on arts and 
crafts, music, drama, social recreation, and 
all phases of recreation. 

Recreation tells what cities and small 
communities are doing to promote recrea- 
tion; how they are meeting their prob- 
lems. 

Teachers, club leaders, city officials, 
civic leaders will find in Recreation 
practical help and inspiration. 

Subscription price is $2.00 per year in 
the United States; $2.25 in Canada and 
Foreign countries. 


For a sample copy write— 
National Recreation Association 


315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


Science material for children needs to be 
the kind that may be handled and experi- 
mented with so freely that facts become 
known through familiar use, as a thermometer 
so large that children can read it easily 
through the window to discover if the 
weather is warm enough for them to play 
out-of-doors without wraps. A magnet soon 
leads children to discover what a help it can 
be when it comes to picking up spilled nails. 
Pulleys help children lift planes into the air 
to fly along a high wire, or open and close 
stage curtains. Wheels and rollers help move 
heavy blocks. Dry cell batteries, small bells 
and small electric light bulbs ring play-house 
door bells, give signals, light ship masts or 
auto headlights. A pet cage permits a friendly 
animal to spend the day at school in relative 
comfort where children may become ac- 
quainted with him and his kind. An aquar- 
ium or terrarium gives children responsibility 
for caring for plants or animals and a place 
to keep in safety a treasured toad or cocoon 
brought to school. 

Each piece of material we select for chil- 
dren we measure against the standard: 

Is it safe for a child to use? 

Will it stand hard usage? 

Is it suitable for this child at this stage of 
his growth? 


Tools for Learning in the March issue of Epuca- 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP will deal with school equip- 
ment and supplies. The introduction will be writ- 
ten by P. B. Jacobson, superintendent of schools, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


D. W. GRIFFITH’S MASTERPIECE 
Starring, WALTER HUSTON 


Running time 90 min. and 60 min. 
Rental Rate - - $15.00 
30 minute version - - $8.00 


Send for free stud 


guide by 
FREDERICK HOU 


LAW, Pu.D. 


It’s true to history—it’s impressive in it’s reality. 


Price List Number Twelve Now Available Free 
Upon Request. Send for it today. 
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Something new should 
be added 


TO HELP CHILDREN 
WITH THEIR ARITHMETIC 


“On a tour some years ago,” writes Dr. 
Anita Riess of Wm. Penn College, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, “I visited a quaint old-world 
cathedral on the walls of which pilgrims 
had hung placards with their prayers. 
Among them I found written in the falter- 
ing hand of a child, Help me with my arith- 
metic. 


“Consciously or unconsciously, this prayer 
comes from many a child’s distressed heart. 

. Perhaps some of us adults can re- 
member when such a petition was wrung 
from us, too, Now the problem is ours: 
What can we do to make arithmetic not a 
burden to children but a source of pleasure 
and satisfaction? How can we make it take 
its rightful place as meaningful, creative 
work?” 


The place to start, Dr. Riess believes, is 
at the very beginning. In association with 
Dr. Maurice Hartung of the University of 
Chicago, she has been working on a pro- 
gram of activities and chart materials for 
the number readiness program—to help 
teachers help children discover what count- 
ing really is, and what the numbers 1-10 
really stand for: in their ordinal meaning, 
indicating sequence and position, and in 
their cardinal meaning, indicating the total 
number of objects in a group. 


Now available as the NuMBER READINESS 
Cuart, this program includes 14 large 
charts for teaching, accompanied by cutouts 
for number manipulation and games, and 
with a manual for teachers on Developing 
Number Readiness. The children meet 


Little Beaver, who couldn’t count .. . Dick, 
who wants to signal the number of birds in 
a nest without making any noise . . . their 


old friends the Three Bears, who present a 
model group for 3 . . . and many other in- 
teresting characters and situations. And the 
teacher finds new ways for helping children 
get ready for real success and satisfaction 
in arithmetic. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 

AND COMPANY 
Chicago 5 Atlanta3 Dallas 1 
February 1946 


New York 10 


SPEECH NOTES 


24 printed pages of 


FILMSTRIP 


Fam) 


AND GUIDE. 


carefully designed 
utilization helps 


35 mm Safety Film Black & White 
87 Single Frames 
Running Time: 30 MINUTES 
With Speech Notes 


Sale Price: $3.00 POSTPAID 


For One Copy of Filmstrip and 
One Copy of Speech Notes & Guide 


Excellent for Junior & Senior High School 
study of history and modern problems . . . 
for Grade 6 studies of peoples and their ways 
. for College social science courses and 
courses on the U.S.S.R. . . . for Teacher Train- 
ing, as a starting point for study of the U.S.S.R. 
. for General Adult Education, Church and 
Civic Groups, Industrial and Labor Organiza- 
tions and other groups studying current affairs 
and international relations. 


BRANDON FILMS 


1600 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 19, W. Y. 
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EXERCISE 1S VITAL, dur 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 


DENTAL HEALTH 


PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For Junior and Senior High School} (For both Elementary and Secondary (For High School and College.) NEW 


level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus] levels.) 5-Way Plan for El 


g-for-School charts in color, 


‘‘Am | Physically Fit?’’ student folders} classes and special material for high NEW Teacher's Manual; student leaf- 


(including check sheets), school groups, 


lets. Also Hand Care Programs. 


Yours...Free! These Teaching Helps 
for Better Health and Grooming! 


Send today for this visual material to 
liven your Programs. 


IS SUCCESSFUL health and grooming pro- 
grams —visual aids can motivate new inter- 
est in your groups. So to help your teachers to 
establish good personal care practises in their 
groups, we offer you this scientifically planned 
material, free. 
Enthusiastic teachers often tell us how much 


interest has been created by the use of our 
graphic full-color wall charts, student mate- 
rial and teaching manuals. 

So check the programs suitable for the grade 
levels under your supervision, including “Mus- 
cles and Exercise,” “Dental Health,” “Hand 
Care” and “Body Cleanliness.” Note that they 
include a number of mew aids. Then fill out 
the coupon below and mail it to us today for 
your free copies. 


ers on my staff (with sub- 
jecttaughtand gradelevel) 
so that you can offer each 
terial direct. 

My staff consists of the following: 


Name. 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. De 26, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 


I prefer the following method for making this interesting, FREE 
health material available for use by my teaching staff: 
1. Ez Attached is alist of teache OR 2, ES Send me copies of your catalog of free OR 3, oO Send me one set of the wall charts 
teaching aids in quantity so that I can 
turn one over to each interested teach- 
er for ordering this material direct, 
one the most helpful ma- -Number of catalogs. 


Elementary Classroom Teachers (Grade 1-6) 
mstcosspieen Home Economics Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) _........ 
csseinceenateds .Deans and Counselors (Jr. & Sr. High School) 


Title. System. 


together with student pieces so I 
can examine the material and de- 
cide on suitable quantities. 


School or 


Address. City. 


State. 


Total No. of Schools 
Grades. Enroll 


High School 
High School Boys. 


High Schoo! Girls. 
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BUY THE 3-PURPOSE DEVRY 


A beautiful, modern, streamlined portable projector with 
separate amplifier and speaker system . . . designed like 
a fine watch for years of day-in, day-out trouble-free 
service—that’s the NEW DeVRY 16 mm. sound-on-film 
projector. 

In the NEW DeVRY, you get theater standards of 
performance—the ultimate of sound—crisp, intelligible 
conversation, or the full majesty of symphonic music... 
Clear definition of image . . . Uniformity of illumination 
over the screen’s entire surface ... Soft, natural brilliance 
that assures viewing comfort. 


Your NEW DeVRY is a 3-purpose portable 16 mm. 
sound-on-film projector that: (1) SAFELY projects both 
sound and silent films; (2) Shows both black-and-white 
and color film without extra equipment; (3) Has sepa- 
rately housed 25-watt amplifier and sturdy 12-inch elec- 
tro-dynamic speaker which afford portable Public Address 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


DEVRY TRIPLE- PURPOSE 
SLIDEFILM PROJECTORS 
for 2° x 2° poper or glass 
slides; single-frame slide- 
film; and double-frame 
slidefilm. Compact, sturdy 
—easily carried. 


i DEVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
—o complete line of glass- 
beaded Motion Picture Screens 
evoilable in sizes renging from 

0” 30° 0 20’ 20’ 


DEVRY STEREOPTICONS 
show stondord x 4” 
slides. Lomp capacity to 
1,000 wotts. Equipped 
with heat-absorption filter 
to give slides protection 


MICROPHONES: high quality, rug- 
ged crystal microphones for situo- 
tions where @ public address system 
is desired — indoors or outdoors. 


TURNTABLES: electric 
record ployers. Hondle 
records up to 16 inches. 
Crystal pick-up. 33% ond 
78 r.p.m. for recorded pro- 
grams and records. 


facilities—indoors and out. 


Name 


DeVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Pleasc mail me catalog of Audio-Visual Teaching 
* Equipment Also your new 1946 Film Catalog. 


Address 


City 
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FOX BLOX 


Patented 


Educational Building Blocks 
for 


Schools—Churches—Homes 


293 


We also manufacture Floor 
Blocks and hollow blocks 


Made of special light weight hardwood 
Builds . . . Houses . . . Climbing Towers . . . Churches 
Bridges . « ."Ghips . . . . . .. Forks 
Tables . . . Benches . . . Beds . . . Wagons . . . Airplanes 


No nails, bolts, or rods . . . Simple interlocking corners. 


FOX BLOCKS CO., 164 W. 35th St., Los Angeles 7, Cal. 
Also Méfr. of Playground Equipment 


Leadership Over a quarter century, the Journal 
Through Supervision 
Progressive Education 


Letia ANN TAGGART 
has been working for a more adequate and 
Frep T. WILHELMs active social outlook in American 


Editors Education. 


The 1946 Yearbook of the Association it Has Never Been Neutral 


for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment will be released from the On the important issues facing this Nation 
and its schools 


press early this spring. This volume 


resents a comprehensive study of the 
of and its in It Does Not Tell Educators 
school and community. Leaders in edu- what to think, but invites them to join in 
cation have contributed important the effort to think through our common 
chapters. problems. 
The Yearbook is priced at $2 to non- Published monthly except December 


through the school year. Subscription 


members. Members receive it annually Price $3.75 the year. 
Ti 


as part of their membership. 


Address 


Association for Supervision and Curric- 


ulum Development, NEA 
American Education Fellowship 


Washington 6, D. C. 289 4th Ave. . New York City 10, N.Y. 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Executive Committee, 1945-1946 


President, Horus L. Caswe 1, Dir., Div. of Instr., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. 

First Vice-President, Gorpon N. " MACKENZIE, Dir., Inst. for Sch. Exp. ., Lchrs, Coll., 
Gol. U.N. Y. 

Second Vice-President, Giapys L. Potter, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Long Beach, Calif. 

Field Secretary, James F. Hosic, 1521 Highland Road, Winter Park, Fla. 

Epcar M. Draper, Prof. of Ed., U. of Washington, Seattle. 

R. Lez Tuomas, Supv. of Elem. Schs., State Dept. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 

Jennie Wau LeRT, Elem. Prin., St. Louis, Mo. 


Board of Directors 
Members of the Executive Committee, ex officio 
Memepers Etectep at Larce 


VERNON AnpersOoNn, Dir. of Curr., Portland, Ore. (1949) 

Wa ter A. Anperson, Asst. Supt. of Schs., Minneapolis, Minn. (1947) 

STEPHEN M. Corey, Prof. of Ed., U. of Chicago, Ill. (1948) 

Bess GoopykoonTz, Asst. Comm., U. S. Office of Ed., Wash., D. C. (1948) 

Paut R. Hanna, Prof. of Ed., Stanford U., Calif. (1948) 

E. T. McSwatn, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1948) 

Auice Miet, Asst. Prof. of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. (1947) 

Pau Misner, Supt. of Schs., Glencoe, Ill. (1949) 

Maycie SoutnaLt, Prof. of Elem. Ed., George Peabody Coll., Nashville, Tenn. (1946) 
Letta Ann Taccart, Dir. of Ed., Santa Barbara County, Calif. (1947) 

Etuet S. Warp, Dir. of Supv., Alameda County, California (1949) 

Gisert S. Wii-ey, Asst. Supt. in charge of Elem. Ed., Denver, Colo. (1949) 

Paut Wirry, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1949) 

Wu. E. Youne, Dir., Div. of Elem. Ed., State Ed. Dept., Albany, N. Y. (1947) 
Rutu CunnincuaM, ex officio, Asst. Prof. of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. (1946) 


STaTE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 


Alabama—E.oise C. Keesier, Elem. Supv., Talladega 

California—Roxiz E. ALexanper, Dir. of Elem. Ed., Vallejo; Leonarp Grinpsrarr, Curr. 
Coor., Palo Alto; Corinne A. Seeps, Asst. Prof. of Ed., U. C. L. A. 

Georgia—IsabeL LuMspEN, Supv., Stephens County Schools, Toccoa 

Ilinois—Manrion Jorvan, Supt., Cicero 

Indiana—Hannau Supv. Elem. Ed., Mishawaka 

Kentucky—Mary I. Core, Assoc. Prof. Ed., Western Kentucky Tchrs. Coll., Bowling 
Green; Naomi C. Winuorr, St. Supv. Elem. Ed., Frankfort 

Louisiana—Maccte Haws, Supv. of Schs., Bastrop 

Minnesota—Cora A. Giere, Grade Supv.., Mankato 

New York—Wiiu1aM T. Me cuior, Prof. of Ednl. Supvn., Syracuse University; Frep 
B. Painter, Supt., Gloversville 

Obio—Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown 

Pennsylvania—CatuerinE E. Geary, Dir. of Elem. Ed. and Curr., Chester 

Tennessee—Euta A. Jounston, Elem. Supv., Chattanooga 

Virginia—Marie E. ALEXANDER, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Hampton 

Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho)—L. L. Carson, Supt., 
Lewiston, Idaho; Watter E. Snyper, Curr. Dir., Salem, Ore. 


Executive Secretary 
GertrupE HANKaMpP, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


These are the beliefs of this Association. They are implicit in the purposes and 


program of ASCD. 


We believe that modern schools can do their job ONLY IF... 


—pupils, teachers, and administrators grow in understanding what life 


is all about. 


—everyone has a chance to test for himself what is important and what 


isn’t. 
—youngsters learn by making choices and seeing how they work. 


—youngsters have a chance to think and talk about our social structure 
and decide how it may be improved. . 


—what happens in the school is determined by what boys and girls need 
individually and in groups, now and tomorrow. 


—the curriculum—what boys and girls do in school—has meaning and 


significance for the youngsters. 


—all community agencies, including our homes and schools, work to- 
gether for better education. 


—there is mutual respect and confidence as we work together to improve 


our schools. 


—school programs are continually being weighed and improved in the 
light of tested ways of working. 


—parents and citizens are helped to understand what their youngsters 
need to learn and how it can be taught. 


—-state and federal aid goes to communities which cannot pay for good 


schools. 
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